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ompact space until 
needed (Junk kly assen 
bled and hlled—just nail 
side pieces to he id, insert 


drop cover ind 


more tires according to 
capacity, than do con *S-A” 
tainers of other shapes lower freight Rates than 
Cylindrical crate takes do some other containers 
tires snugly either stacked tariff classifications favor 
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HEADS made of carefully selected 
materials, with cross-slats securely 
nailed on inner side. Impossible to 
pull or knock slats off. 
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Ample clearance at both ends of 
Crate keeps the Tires clear of 
the floor and prevents contact with 
oil or other injurious material. 














SIDE-PIECES nailed to inside of 
Hoops makes “pulling off’’ impossi- 
ble. The strain is against the Hoops, 
and not merely against the nail heads. 
NAILS CANNOT REACH 
THE TIRES AT ANY POINT 














“4 AN EXTRA CROSS-BRACE 
‘24 nailed securely at SIX PLACES. 
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Heads are made up complete here at D Factory. Nothing 
Required in Assembling them, except to naifon the Side Pieces. 


We Certainly Do Enjoy Building 


Touch These *‘S-A’’ High Spots 


As You Go: 


Shipped knocked Contents fully pro- 
down; can be stored in tected tires safeguarded 
against injury 
or storage 
blows, rough 
careless nailing, 
tact with oil or similar sub 
lining and hill with tires, stances on 
nail on the illustration 
head. Quick and efficient how thoroughly 
Crates are braced against 
shock of every kind. 
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*S-A” Crates hold 


Crates take 


“S-A” Tire Crates! 


TEELE-ALDERFER Crates touch—and 

help—the whole tire industry, from pro- 
ducing to selling. They simplify shop routine; 
they speed up packing room output; they 
make shipping safer, cheaper, quicker, more 
efficient. 

Folks who look years ahead on their pro- 
ducing and marketing problems naturally 
gravitate toward one another. That’s one 
reason, perhaps, why The Steele-Alderfer 
Company is supplying crates to so many of 
the country’s largest tire-makers. 

Write us all about yourselves—volume of output, 
present shipping methods, etc. We will send interest- 
ing photos showing in detail the whole process of assem- 
bling, filling and closing Steele-Alderfer Crates—with 
estimate covering the quantity you will need for a 
six-months’ trial. 


“S-A” Tire Crates 


The Steele-Alderfer Company 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, Near Akron 
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What I Have Learned About Men 


By Harvey S. Firestone 


The story of Harvey 8S. Firestone, founder and president of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, is a remarkable one, even in the annals of American busi 
ness. Born on a farm near Columbiana, Ohio, Mr. Firestone started at the bottom in 
business, withowt help or special knowledge, and by thinking and planning ahead, won 
phenomenal success, This article, reprinted from “ The American Magazine,” reflects the 
keynote of Mr. Firestone’s character. He has imagination and vision, the courage and 
energy to back up his beliefs, and the right estimate of the human element in a great 
organization like that he has built up. A man like H. 8. Firestone does not need luck to 
make “everything he goes into turn out a success.” 


When people think of man must, of course 
“watch the other fel 
low,” sometimes. But if 
suspicion and _ distrust 
are a part of his charac- 
ter it is pretty safe to 
conclude one of two 
things: either he has 
been fooled so often that 
he has come to expect it 

in which ease there is 
something wrong with 
him: or else he himself 
is looking for a chance 
to get the better of you. 
I like to see a man who 





business as mere matter 

of merchandise, of buying 

and making and selling 

goods, they overlook what 

is perhaps the most im 

portant, and certainly the 

most interesting, factor in 

the game. It takes men 

to produce merchandise. 

It takes men to sell] it 

To get the right kind of 

men is, therefore, the 

chief concern of every 
executive 

I have employed thous 





4 ands of men and have is evidently studying a 
| picked seores for promo proposition, But when a 
tion. Of course, some- man is watching me, 


either because he expects 
me to try “to put one 
over on him,” or because 
he is looking for a chance 
to get some advantage 
for himself, I have a good 
many reserves about him. 
There is one type of 
man that does not often 
look you in the eye and 
yet, in his case, it does 
not repel me. He is the 
thoughtful type. And he 
thinks better when he can 
detach himself from out- 
side influence. He is 
very likely to be looking 
out of the window, or 
down at his hands, while 
you are talking. He is 
listening—and _ thinking. 
But when he does bring 
his eyes back to your face 
there is a quiet direct 
ness about his glance. 
The way a man uses 
his hands is very signifi- 


times I .have quessed 
wrong. There is no il 
fallible formula for choos 

ing them. But unless an 
employer can guess right 

in a majority of cases, he 

can scarcely hope to run 
his business successfully. 

When I used to hire all 

my employees myself. I 
asked applicants a good 
many questions which 
some people might think 
irrelevant. I went back 
to a boy’s grandparents. 
who and what were they? 
Where was he _ born? 
What did his father do? 
How about school? Did 
he go through high 
school? If he didn’t, why 
not? And all the time I 
was getting a line on his 
character. From his an 
swers and the way he 
gave them I was learn 
ing whether he thought 











clearly and quickly, what cant. Suppose you are 
was his training, what Harvey S. Frrestron talking to an applicant 
were his powers of reason- for a position and, after 


ing and analysis. When I got through, his eyes and his hands. I always do that you havé explained what will be expected 
I had a pretty good idea whether he was when I am trying to determine anybody's of him, he gives a flabby little wave of 
energetic, persistent, straightforward and character. We all like a man to look us his hand and says, “I guess I can do it.” 
ambitious. If he had those qualities, he straight in the eye. Yet there is a differ- Maybe I am wrong, but my feeling is that 
had at least the right stuff in him. ence in the way men do even this. Some he is nothing but a guesser and not a very 
Minor faults might be corrected. But of them do it because they are watching good one at that. If he involuntarily 
the fundamentals were there. you. And that is all right, too, unless shuts his hand hard, as if he were grip- 

And while I talked with him I watched there is a sort of suspicion behind it. A ping some material thing, and says, “I 
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helieve I can do it I certainly will try!” 
I am inclined to think he will “take off 
his coat” and make a good job of it. 
The man who is always tapping his 
fingers on something shows that he is of 
a nervous temperament That, in itself, 
is nothing against him Nervous energy 
is all right if it is expended in construc 


in doing real things. But you 
the nervous man isn’t 


tive action 
have to be sure that 


the kind that simply stirs himself and 
everybody around him into a turmoil. He 
sets the water to boiling, but he doesn’t 
do anything with the steam It merely 
makes a cloud around him and his asso- 
clates, makes them hot and uncomfort- 
ible, and finally evaporates without hav- 
ing developed any horse power. Such a 
man needs to concentrate his nervous en- 
ergy on getting things done. Then he is 
likely to be what is known in business as 
‘a driver and may be a valuable asset 
in an organization But you want to be 
sure of this before you take him. 

An employer tries to be careful about 
hiring a man, in the first place. But I 


believe it is the experience of all managers 
and heads of departments that promotion 


may have even more important conse- 
quences, both for the man himself and 
for the business. Strange as it may sound, 


it is sometimes an actual injustice to a 
man to advance him. If he is promoted 
too rapidly, or is put into a position for 
which he is not fitted, he may fail to make 
good; and that failure may be a setback 
from which he will never recover. 

The power of promotion is one of the 
gravest responsibilities an employer has 
to meet If he makes a mistake, he not 
only does harm to the business but he 
also hurts the man he has advanced. Out 


of mere justice to his men, therefore, an 
employer should be careful in picking the 
ones he promotes, 


When a man does fail to make good 
after promotion, I believe it is due to one 
of two causes He may have been a suc- 


cess in a minor position, but is out of his 
depth in a higher one. He has been able 


to see clearly when he has had only one 


line of action to consider, but when he has 
to get “the big picture,” he can’t do it. 
He fumbles around, making decisions 
simply because he must do something or 


be hopelessly stalled 

A business won't stand still and wait 
while you dally around, wondering what 
to do. The different departments are like 
several horses pulling the same wagon. If 
one of them the wagon on his 
heels and the whole thing piles up in con- 
fusion. All of the departments are inter- 
dependent. You must keep raw materials 
coming in steadily to feed production. 
Labor and machinery must be provided to 
handle raw materials. Sales must take 
care of the production, and distribution 


stops, is 


must keep the current movipg between 
these two. One department cannot slow 
up without affecting all the others. A man 


may fail, therefore, because he can’t keep 
the isn’t big enough for the job. 

But when this happens, when a man has 
been advanced and fails to make good, his 
career in that organization generally 
ended. Not because the heads of it want 
to let him out, but he doesn’t 
want to drop back to his old place. You 
can’t blame him. That pretty hard 
thing for a man to do. It hurts his pride 
and, whether rightly or wrongly, he thinks 
it hurts his standing with associates. 

I have had cases however, where a man 
put his pride in his pocket, went back to 
the work which was congenial to him, and 
for which he was fitted, and in time made 
a greater than was open to him 
in the line he had to give up. Because 
a man fails in one position is no disgrace 


is 


bec nuse 


is a 


his 


success 
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A baseball player may be a fine batter 

but a rotten pitcher. If he is tried out 

as a pitcher and fails, there is no reason 

for him to think his usefulness is ended. 

He may be worth even more as a batter 
the thing he is fitted for. 

One advantage in working with a big 
organization is that there are many 
lines of activity in it that a man is pretty 
certain to find the one where he can make 
good. He can transfer within the organi- 
zation; and if his ambition is greater than 
his pride, he will overcome an apparent 
setback in one direction and forge ahead 
in another. But, because no man really 
enjoys a setback, and because it often 
discourages men and humiliates them, an 
employer is bound to be careful about pro- 
motion lest it may prove an injury rather 
than a benefit to an employee. 

The other cause of this occasiona} fail- 
ure to make good is that some men can- 
not stand and the things which 
come with success, especially the added 
power over other men. It goes to their 
heads. They see themselves under a 
magnifying glass. They not only run their 
own job but jump over the fence and try 
to run some other man’s job. The trouble 
with that type of man is not that he isn’t 
equal to his work. He is big enough for 
the job. But he thinks he is too big for it. 


sO 


success 


An organization is fortunate when it 
has men in it who are big but have the 


wonderful faculty of keeping the brakes 
on their self-esteem. Some men are so 
sound and well balanced that they have 
the power of drawing strong men to them. 
They build up a force of live, enthu- 
siastic, loyal co-workers and I think they 
can do it because they have a reputation 
for justice and fair dealing. If a sub- 
ordinate comes to them they give him a 
chance to talk. They don’t take away 
his initiative by simply imposing their 
own will without any regard for him. 
They don’t “spill their own ideas” in a 
rush and make him a mere machine. 

A good executive has‘a certain amount 
of reserve. He gets other men’s ideas 
but he doesn’t do much talking about his 
own. The valuable executive is not ex- 
pansive about his work; at least, not with 
his subordinates. He may be a good 
mixer, but he doesn’t tell all he knows. 
He is fearless when it comes to action. 
tut he is guarded when it is a matter of 
talk. He doesn’t tell what he is going to 
do. He waits—and does it. 

The man who is really valuable in an 
organization, whether he is a subordinate 
or an executive, is the one who realizes 
that it is an organization and that his own 
success must be built on the success of the 
men around him. You have got to pull 


with and for the other fellow. If you 
set a trained eight-oar college crew, for 
instance, to pull against one man in a 


boat by himself, there is no question as to 
which will go ahead of the other. Or, if 
you had the ‘varsity eight in a race with 
eight other men who were pulling accord- 
ing to their own ideas, each with a differ- 
ent stroke, none of them paying much at- 


tention to the rest, the contest would be 
a joke. 

It is just the same in business. You 
will go further and faster if you think 


about the man who is working with you. 
Some men are anxious to get all the 
rewards for themselves that they defeat 
their own aims. A man who isn’t willing 
share his success with others won't 
have much to put in his own 
pocket. That is why I like to know a 
man’s attitude toward the people around 
him. If he hasn’t any idea of team work, 
he would better stay in minor posi- 
tion where it won't make so much differ- 


ence if he does keep his eyes on just 


80 
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success 


some 


his 
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own special job. For the higher a man 
goes, the more essential it is that he shall 
be able to cooperate with other men. 

A man who wants to advance must 
learn two things about responsibility: 
He must learn to delegate certain duties 
to other men, holding them responsible 
for fulfilling these duties; and he must 
learn to hold himself responsible for his 
own work. The temptation is always “to 
pass the buck” to someone else. 

Suppose a manager tells his immediate 
subordinate that he wants a certain thing 
done. Later, he finds that it hasn’t been 
done and he calls for an explanation. The 
subordinate puts the blame on his sub- 
ordinate; he puts it on somebody else; and 
so it goes: everybody “ passing the buck” 
to the next one in the chain. A man must 
be responsible for himself and for the man 
below him; that man must the same 
double responsibility; and on down 
the line. 

It is an old saying that a 
as strong as its weakest link. A 


feel 


st) 


hain is only 
business 


organization is a series of these chains. 
If there are weak spots in any of them 


it impairs the strength of all the rest. 
Men who can’t stand up and take respon- 
sibility are weak links. 

One of the problems an executive has 
to face is how far he should down 
into an organization in his active control 
of it. He knows that he should confine 
himself to the heads of departments and 
hold them responsible for everything that 
goes on under them—make them hunt for 
the weak spots in their particular chain. 
If he knows that things are going wrong 
in a department, he cannot send for a 
subordinate in that department and ques- 
tion him, because that would discredit the 
head of it. But if he makes a practice of 


go 


going around through his plant, talking 
with the men everywhere, he can find out 
what is the trouble, and no one will know 
that he was hunting for a weak spot. 


Then he can talk things over with the re- 
sponsible head. 


I think most executives have to fight 
this temptation to go down into the or- 
ganization themselves and deal directly 
with things. They have to train them- 
selves not to do it. And this, by the way, 
is another point worth making. We talk 
about “the period of training,” as if it 


were a sort of college course from which 
men were graduated with a diploma and 
a degree. Education doesn't end when a 
man leaves college, and neither does a 
man’s business training end at any fixed 
point. I am learning things now as much 
as I ever did. And I am certain of one 
thing—no man can expect to train others 
if he has not trained himself 

1 believe that the war will to 
have accomplished a splendid work in just 
this respect. The men who have gone in- 
to the army have learned things which 
will be of definite value to them in busi- 
Thousands of them who did not ap- 


prove 


ness. 
preciate the part which discipline and 
order and obedience play in the work of 
an organization are realizing it now as 


they see how essential it has been to the 
success of the army. They have learned 
team work on a gigantic scale. They 
have learned to take orders, to give or- 
ders, and to put things across. Some 
people have feared that our boys would 
be demoralized, from a business point of 


view, by this interruption of their civil 
life. I look for just the opposite result. 
Take the one question of orderliness. 


My boy’s room at college used to look as 


if a cyclone had gone through it. I tried 
to make him feel that an orderly room 
indicated an orderly mind. But I can't 


claim to have been very successful. Uncle 
Sam, however, has taught him, and a few 
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million other young men, that lesson, and 
others even more important. Instead of 
their period of military service being a 
misfortune to them I think it is going to 


send back into the realm of business a 
mass of trained, self-reliant, energetic, 
healthy young men who will be invaluable 
in meeting the great problems coming 
after the war. One thing alone—the 


broadening of their ideas through this ex- 


perience in other countries—will make 
them especially helpful in handling the 
export business, which is going to be of 


greater importance in this country than 
ever before. 

No one can dismiss the subject of men 
as we see them in business without speak- 
ing of a certain class which is always 
saying: “ What about me?’ I refer to 
the men who tell you how long and how 
faithfully they have worked without get- 
ting anywhere in particular. They can’t 
see where they have failed in themselves, 
and they put the blame on circum 
stances, or on their employers. They say: 
“ Everything was against me.” 

Well, hard work and faithful work isn’t 
everything. Did you ever horse in 
threshing season on the farm? He works 
hard and faithfully: but he doesn’t get 
anywhere! He goes round and round in 
his little circle. He puts in many 
hours a day and keeps right on plugging. 


su 


see a 


SO 


He is fed and watered, and goes back 
to his stall at night. and that’s all there 
is to it 

There are thousands of men who work 
just that way. As a rule, I believe that 


the trouble with them is that they haven't 
any goal. They have not picked out an 
object to attain. The horse cannot help 
himself. He has no power of choice and 
of initiative. But the fine thing about a 


human being is that he can choose his 
goal, and set out to attain it, if he has 
the will and the necessary courage. If 
you find that you are going around in a 
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little routine circle, your head down, just 
plugging, the only thing for you to do is 
to look around you, pick out a definite goal 
which you want to reach, and begin trav- 
eling toward it. It may not be some re- 
mote and difficult peak. It may be sim- 
ply the top of the nearest hill. There are 
not many “air-lines” in business. It is 
a matter of climbing, not soaring. The 
essential thing is to pick out an objec- 
tive and try to reach it. When you have 


gained that one, you can pick out the 
next higher one, and begin climbing 
toward that. But a man must have some 
goal to work for, or he is not likely to 


do much traveling. 

We are always talking about “ success,” 
and we are likely to regard money as the 
gauge by which to measure it. In one 
way, money really is a good gauge, but I 
don’t think it is always applied in the 
right way. I think the comparison should 
be made within the same class of work 
and not between different classes. I mean 
that we should compare a salesman with 
other salesmen, a clerk with other clerks, 
a banker with other bankers, and so on. 
We should not compare a clerk with a 
banker, a salesman with a manufacturer, 
an engineer with a merchant. 

Ability is really merchandise. And the 
rarer the particular kind of ability, the 
higher the price it brings. Executives are 
scarcer than manual laborers. Inevitably, 
therefore, they command a higher price. 
If manual skill were scarcer than execu- 
tive ability, the market price would be 
reversed. 

But when you measure one man’s suc- 
cess by comparing it with the success of 
a man in another kind of work, it is like 
comparing the relative price of, say, ap- 
ples and cabbages. If you want to esti- 
mate the value of an apple, you must 
compare it with other fruits. Cabbages 
should be compared with other vegetables. 
And so on, 
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If you want to determine the quality 
of your own success, compare yourself 
with the men who are doing the same kind 
of work you have set yourself to accom- 


plish. What you are doing now may be 
only one stage of your progress. But 


if you are doing better work at this stage 
than others are, you are succeeding. If 
you are doing the work you are happy 
in and fitted for, the kind of work you 
want to stay in, and are doing it better 
than anybody else, I think you are’ a suc- 
cess. You may be plowing a field, or mak 
ing a tire, or keeping a set of books. What- 
ever it is, if you are doing it to the top 
notch of skill and efficiency, and if it is 
the thing you are best fitted for, you are 
achieving success. And, using money as 
the gauge, you will almost certainly reg- 
ister higher than the men who are doing 
the same work less competently. 

I think a truer measure of success, 
however, is accomplishment. Certainly it 
than 


is a deeper source of satisfaction 
money is. The man or the woman who 
doesn’t accomplish anything doesn’t get 


much out of life. I believe most men will 
make good if they find the work they are 
happy in doing. 

The mere routine job-holders may seem 
to disprove my theory, but I don’t think 
The fact is they are happy in just 
drifting. They go on wear after year, in 
some minor position. always thinking they 
are going to pull up to something better, 
but never doing it. They are quite com- 
fortable, the job is easy for them, and 
they just drift along. They don’t get hold 
of the oars and brace themselves and pull 
up the stream with every ounce of energy. 
The drifters slip along until they float in- 
to some quiet by-water, or they go over 
the falls—and that the end of them. 
Ambition is something more than looking 
at the point you want to reach. Ambition 
is taking off your coat and pulling and 
dragging your boat up the stream. 


so. 


is 


Export Trade Simple for Men of Judgment ' 


It’s over, ‘‘ over there.”’ Over to 
stay over, we hope. 

And it’s just beginning over here— 
the grand scramble for export trade. 
The idea belongs to everybody—it’s 
one of those shrapnel ideas that fall 
in all directions at once. 

But the wisdom to prepare for the 
struggle for trade ‘‘ NOW and at 
onece,’’ as a friend of mine is fond of 
saying, is in the hands of the self- 
chosen few who have developed the 
vision that looks through present fogs 
out into the sunlight beyond. 

The wisdom. Almost anybody can 
get an inspiration, which is often but 
a flash of desire. You can’t run an 
export business on inspiration. 

[ assume, from the title of this 
paper—which was “‘ assigned ’’ to 
me—that the problem to be discussed 
applies particularly to the case of the 
manufacturer who has not as yet 
operated in the foreign markets at 
all. He will do well to emulate, in a 
small way at first, the example of his 
business brothers who have not only 





* Manager of Export Advertising, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


By David L. Brown* 


entered those markets, but have set- 
tled down in them to stay. Such men, 
and the firms they represent, went at 
the job thoroughly and systematically 
and worked hard for the success they 
enjoy. 

Not Complicated 

A lot of concerns are inclined to 
think that export trade is a devilishly 
complicated proposition, in the hands 
of heavily capitalized organizations, 
and a thing that is better left alone 
on their part, however desirable. 
They believe in the pessimism as 
paraphrased from the Bible by a lad 
of the streets: ‘‘ Them wot has, gits; 
and them wot ain’t got nottin’ gits 
what they has got tooken away from 
’em.”’ 

But that isn’t so. The firm with no 
export trade can get some quickly 
enough if it will but use some energy 
and foresight to back up its hopes. 
Providing, of course, that it has or 


in order to rightly enter a foreign 
market, but many of them come under 
the head of detail. It seems to me 
that the first and most important pro- 
cedure, however, is to investigate the 
market. That sounds rather like 
A B C stuff—but that, in fact, is what 
we are dealing with. 

The preliminary survey of the field 
may be made easily enough from the 
available collection of Consular Re- 
ports in Washington and the data 
supplied by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestie Commerce, various ex- 
port organizations and publications, 
reports issued by certain banks—and 
the geographies. The latter are neg- 
lected, as being something hazily con- 
nected with our school days, and of 
no practical relation to business. But 
a good atlas, with its many pages of 
statistics and eight-point information, 
is a mighty good thing for the modern 
manufacturer with export ideas in his 


develops the wisdom to ‘‘ start in in ehead to study by the hour. 


a small way ’’ and not try to swallow 
the whole world at once and thus get 
business indigestion. 

There are a number of things to do 


In addition, talks with men in non- 
competitive businesses are a lucrative 
source of information concerning gen- 
eral and specific conditions of the field 


’ 
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to be entered and where the party 1n- 
terviewed has been doing business 


successfully in the past. The Export 
Fraternity is a real one and a broad- 
And it hasn't as many 
It is 
same 


minded one. 
secrets as it is supposed to have. 
actuated by of the 
spirit that has always been present in 


somewhat 


pioneers, Come on, brothers, join 
hands !’’ 

Then—most Important of all—a 
represe ntative should be sent out to 
envestigale the foreign market per 
sonally. May I call attention to the 
fact that | have been referring to 

the market and the field ’’ 
sengular, not plural For 1 believe 
that real export successes have been 


founded on the principle of starting 
the work off in one country at a time. 
It’s logical. A lot of experience can 
be gained that way The diffieul 
ties are enough, and the strangeness 
of the manner of conducting the 
business pecdliar enough, without try- 
ing to cover the whole of Mercator’s 
projection at ont Swoop. To pick out 
one good field, after the preliminary 
investigation shown it to be 
adapted to your product, and then 
concentrate for a while on the devel 
opment of that field, is wisdom. 

What is learned concerning the way 
to get and handle trade in Guatemala 
will be of big help in starting, later 
on, joint in Honduras, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador. And what 
vou learn from doing business in 
Cuba will be of inestimable value in 


has 


operations 


doing business in Argentina and 
Mexico. But what one might learn in 
trying to open up a market, simul 
taneously and for the first time, in 


all the Latin-American republics and 
the West Indies, and in China, India, 
and Australia, that the export 
business is rotten, and that a mad- 
house is a nice, comfortable, quiet, and 


1S 


cosy sort of a place to be in. 


The Man Abroad 
That man abroad let me get 
back to him. He’s perhaps the most 
important: factor in this discussion. 


Providing he goes down—or out side- 
ways—to one not-too-big country, 
with enough money to free his mind 
of worries and to make him congenial, 
and with instructions to ‘‘ take his 
time,’ he can be of more real help in 
getting a budding export trade to 
bear fruit than almost anything else 
that can be imagined. He can become 
personally familiar with all the mar- 
ket conditions as they directly affect 
your business, he can make reports 
freely to headquarters that will en- 
able the house’s whole export policy 
to be properly figured out along the 


right lines: he can make valuable 
friends with whom he, or the com- 
pany itself by mail, can do future 
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business, and he can make pretim)- 
nary or tentative soundings as to suit- 
able agencies or distributers. He can 
even sell goods on the first trip -if he 
try hard—and when he 
comes back he can be the nucleus of 
an export sales-promotion depart- 
ment. I know of one firm in particu- 
lar that had been selling its products 
in Havana for a few years rather by 
accident—that is, upon invitation. 
When I went to the West Indies 
last year | met a representative from 
this house who had been sent down 
there to see if more of the goods could 


doesn't too 


not be sold, and perhaps in other 
Cuban cities. He ecouldn’t speak 
Spanish. But he was as affable a 


gentleman as you would ever hope to 
meet with, a noteworthy ambassador 
of a responsible and progressive 
American concern. And that’s the 
only type that ever ought to be al- 
lowed to leave the country.) When I 
ran into him, and first began to ap- 
preciate him, he had only been in 
Cuba a few weeks, but had written 
almost a book Cuban finance, 
Cuban credits, insular business traits, 
and how eustomers wanted their or- 


on 


ders shipped. 
Found It Out 

That’s what he went down to find 
out, as part of his plan to see if more 
of his company’s goods could be sold. 
Of course, much of his information 
had to be secured from the one cus- 
tomer he had, and other merchants 
handling similar lines. The odd part 
about the story is that he had, in those 
few weeks, already sold as much of 
his company’s product as had pre- 
viously been shipped to Cuba in five 
years. And he hadn’t gone to Ha- 
vana for that purpose at all. When | 
last saw him he was headed happily 
for several more cities with his ‘** In- 


formation and Data’’ book in his 
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right pocket, photographs of his goods 
in his left one, and his order book on 
top of his suitcase, where he could get 
at it ‘‘ quickly and without unseem- 
ing haste.”’ 

While the representative is investi- 
gating the market, some primary cul- 
tivation of it ought to be carried on 
by advertising and publicity, provid- 
ing that his first reports indicate that 
the field is worthy of continued activi- 
ties. This step should be the begin 
ning of the campaign to develop and 
fortify the company’s ** good will ’’ 
—the most important asset, bar none, 
of a manufacturer seeking to do busi 
ness abroad. 

The possible or probable consumers 
should be familiarized with the trade 
mark, and the quality of the goods 
should be simply presented. This does 
not cost a great deal—and is usually 
worth far more than it Later 
on, an intensive advertising campaign 
can be mapped out with the assistance 
of the returned representative, and 
the necessary supply of direct adver 
tising matter, or booklets, folders, ete., 
prepared for the dealers to distribute. 

The First Things 

Those are the first things, it seems 
to me, and the important things to do 
in order to enter a foreign market 
now. 

Back of them should be the deter 
mination to get into the export busi 
ness right, in a fundamentally sound 
way and with characteristic Ameri 
‘an thoroughness. No business is any 
easier to handle, or more remunera- 
tive, than the export business, pro- 
viding one has the patience to study 
it and the conscience to give value for 
money received. It’s comparatively 
easy to develop the export end of a 
going business, as it was in most cases 
to start that business right here in 
this country in the first place. 


costs. 


Information Exchange 


Packing Squaring Machines 

Inquiry No, 100.—Kindly put us in touch 
with makers of packing squaring machines. 

inswer: You can obtain this equipment from 
the following concerns: Huber Machine Com 
pany, 261 Forty-sixth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
the O. K. Clutch Company, Columbia, Pa., and 
David Bridge & Castleton, Man 
chester, England 


Company, 


Rubber Sheeting Manufacturers 
Inquiry No. 101—Please favor .us with 
a list of manufacturers of rubberized 
sheetings in New York City and vicinity. 
Anawer: The following concerns, located in 
New York City and vicinity, manufacture rub- 
berized sheetings: Brooklyn Shield & Rubber 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hodgman Rubber 


Company, Tuckahoe, N Y.. and 8S West 
Fortieth Street, New York City; I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Company, New York City; Newark 
Rubber Company, Newark, N. J 
Acetic Acid 
Inquiry No, 102.—Please tell us where 


we can obtain 56 p. c. acetic acid at prices 


quoted in the market report of Tne Rus 
BER AGE AND TIRE NEWS 

Answer: You can buy 56 per cent acetic acid 
at prices quoted in our market report from the 
General Chemical Company, 25 Broad Street, 
and from the Grasselli Chemical Company, 347 
Madison Avenue, both in New York City. 


Rubber in Tires and Footwear 
Inquiry No. 103. let me know 
what is the percentage of fresh rubber in 
good quality rubber boots and shoes and 
in automobile tire casings 
Answer: The percentage of new or fresh rub- 


Please 


ber entering into rubber footwear and tire 
casings varies from one brand to another, also 
from one part of the article to the other. 
However, it can be said that the soles of rub- 
ber footwear contain from 15 to 18 per cent 
of new rubber, while the uppers contain from 


stock 
about 20 per cent 
the beads, 


25 to 30 per cent of crude 

In automobile tire casings, 
of the total weight is represented by 
40 per cent by the thread and 40 per cent by 
the carcass. Of the carcass, 50 per cent of 
the weight is represented by fabric and 50 per 
cent by rubber compound, which contains from 
60 to 85 per cent of new rubber 
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OR ten years America has been spending from 

two hundred to three hundred million dollars a 

year for highway construction and maintenance— 
without national plan—without relation to the broad 
needs of the country as a whole and with little co-ordi- 
nation of effort between States. 

As a result after spending over two billions of dollars 
in a deeade, we are broadly speaking as far from a proper 
connecting system of radiating highways in the United 
States as ever. 

Yet less than half this sum and less than half this time 
would be required to complete the basicly needed main 
arterial highways, linking every state in the Union. and 
allowing unhampered and continuous interstate trans- 
portation of passengers and freight. 

We have been trying to provide an American system 
of highways, without a national plan, without national 
supervision, through the efforts of some 30,000 road -con- 
structing agencies in political sub-divisions of our vari- 
ous states. 

We could go on spending $300,000,000 or $500,000,000 
a year in this country in this same manner for the next 
hundred years, and still would not have any adequate 
connecting system of roads, which we now know is so 
necessary for the prosperity, welfare and safety of the 
Union. 

Through the vision of the men who projected the 
Lincoln Highway, and through the enterprise that has 
developed the other suecessful through highway associa- 
tions, there has been given to the country a demonstra- 
tion of the advantage that follows the trunk line high- 
It is practically the same sort of advantage that 
It is so for precisely the 


road. 
follows the trunk line railroad. 
same reason—namely, that it draws into broad and 
favorable channels the maximum flow of traffic between 
important centers, quite regardless of purely community 
interests, but rather in deference to inter-community 
needs. 

The Lincoln Highway itself has been an object-lesson 
road, selected as the first and most necessary through 
route of national importance; passing through twelve 
states connecting the Atlantic and the Pacifie and re- 
quiring, as does every continuous route in the country, 
outside aid if its long reaches in sparsely populated dis- 
tricts were to be improved in the interest of the whole 
people. 

Yet it is sadly lacking as the most important back-bone 
route in the country. It but points the way to what we 
should consider as our naturally Federal arteries. 


What part of our tremendous mileage of public high- 
ways are, like the Lincoln Highway, roads of truly na- 
tional significance ? 

Who should select them? How much of a problem will 
it be to construct them’? How long would it take, and 
what would it cost? 

It has been estimated that approximately twenty per 
cent of our roads will carry from eighty to ninety per 
cent of our traffic, or in other words, 400,000 miles or so 
of permanently and properly constructed roads in the 
right place in this country, will practically complete our 
necessary highways. But even all of these roads are not 
really national highways. More than nine-tenths of the 
total are important state and county roads. At the 
same rate of expenditure made in the last five years, 
this wonderful adjunct to the nation’s transportation 
facilities could be accomplished in twenty years without 
spending a cent more than we are now expending, if a 
central authority representing the Government and tak- 
ing a broad bird’s-eye view of the national situation, 
could from an unbiased standpoint, designate which 
roads these are. The present state and county funds, 
available yearly are adequate to build these capillaries of 
a national transportation system. 

The Federal Government should select these connect- 
ing interstate routes, which in their entirety, form na- 
tional utilities of benefit to the whole people and build 
and maintain them at the expense of the whole people. 

Interstate routes of traffic connecting important 
centers ean never be of maximum usefulness, no matter 
how highly improved by the wealthy 
through which they pass, so long as certain sections in 
sparsely populated localities must remain unimproved 
through lack of funds, or lack of local importance. It 
is a fact that many pieces of road in this country, of the 
most vital importance, for national transportation are of 
no importance whatever in the local scheme of improve- 


communities 


ment. 

The next Congress should give serious consideration to 
the Townsend bill which provides for a business-like ad- 
ministration of Federal Highways by a Commission and 
appropriates the money needed to build our trunk line 
routes. 

It is obvious how important the development of na- 
tional highways along the lines above advocated is to 
the rubber trade as a whole and to the tire business in 
particular. The Lincoln Highway Association, the presi- 
dent of which is the head of one of our largest rubber 
corporations, deserves the full support of the rubber in- 
dustry. 
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tions have been taken up with one of the 
largest trust companies in the country, 
and it will be possible to arrange for all 
questionnaires to be sent to them and 
tabulated by them as to the end figures 
for distribution to the trade. To start 
with the Association will not ask for 
questionnaires at more frequent intervals 
than semi-annually. 

To ascertain whether the rubber indus- 
try would be willing to continue making 
returns of the sort suggested herein, pro- 
vided, 

(1). That manufacturers representing 
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approximately 90 per cent of the industry 
(based on volume of business) agreed to 
cooperate in furnishing the statistics ; 

(2). That publication of the informa- 
tion given confidentially should be only of 
total figures for the entire industry, and 
this data should be distributed only to 
manufacturers who aided in collecting it, 
by furnishing the necessary statistics, the 
Rubber Association of America, through 
its secretary, Harry S. Vorhis, has sent 
out blanks and stamped envelopes to mem- 
bers requesting expressions of their 
opinions. 





Other Association News [tems 


War Trade Board Votes Thanks to Rubber Association—F. A. Seiberling 
National Councilor of Association—New Association Members 
—New Nominating Committee 


Exchange of Courtesies 

On January 16 the War Trade Board 
passed a resolution extending thanks to 
the Rubber Association of America, to 
its officers, members and employees. This 
resolution was certified on January 29 
by Lawrence Bennett, secretary of the 
War Trade Board and forwarded to 
Harry S. Vorhis, secretary of the Rubber 
Association. The following are reprints 
of the certified resolution of the War 
Trade Board and of Mr. Vorhis’ reply 
to the same. 


WAR TRADE BOARD RESOLUTIONS OF 
JANUARY 16, 1919 

RESOLVED, That the War Trade Board hereby 
extend their thanks to the Rubber Association 
of America, andto its officers, members and 
employees, for the valuable services which they 
have rendered to the War Trade Board during 
the war; and the War Trade Board do hereby 
further express their full appreciation of the 
able, efficient and conscientious manner in 
which said organization, its officers, members 
end employees, have co-operated with the 
Bureau of Imports in the administration of the 
Import Regulations of the War Trade Board: 

FURTHER RESOLVED. That the Secretary of 
the Board is hereby instructed to transmit a 
copy of these regulations to the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America 

I Heresy Certiry that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of resolutions duly 
adopted by the War Trade Board at a meeting 
theerof, duly called and held on the sixteenth 
day of January, 1919. 

(Signed) LAWRENCE BENNETT, 
Secretary of the War Trade Board 
January 29, 1919. 


March 5, 1919. 
Mr. LAWRENCE BENNETT, Secretary, 
War Trade Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to acknowledge reecipt of your com 
munication of January 30, 1919, enclosing cer 
tified copy of a resolution passed by the War 
Trade Board on January 16. 1919, in which 
the thanks of your honorable body are extended 
to the Rubber Association of America for 
services rendered during the period of the war 

I would advise you that this resolution was 
brought to the attention of our Executive Com- 
mittee at a recent meeting and I am diretced 
to express to you the gratification of our offi 
cers and directors on having been able to 
accomplish work which has been of real service 
to the Government during the period of the 
war. Naturally it was the patriotic duty of 
the rubber industry to do such work and we 
feel that it is not too much to say that it was 
the effort of everyone connected with the in- 
dustry to do their share. The executives of 
our leading firms gave freely of their time in 
dealing with all problems that arose, and funds 
to carry on the work were contributed by all 
members of the industry—large and small. 

That the Government has found what we 
have accomplished of value will give to all 
who contributed to this work a sense of deep 
and abiding satisfaction. 

Very truly yours. 
H. 8S. Vorgwis, 
Secretary 


Keeler Visits West 

L. V. Keeler, special representative of 
the Rubber Association of America, has 
been travelling through the West. He 
spent ten days in Akron and vicinity. 


Seiberling to Represent R. A. A. 
Frank A. Seiberling, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak 
ron, Ohio, and second vice-president of 





F. A. SEIBERLING 


the Rubber Association of America, New 
York City, has been appointed National 
Councilor of the Rubber Association, 
which he will represent at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, to be held in St. Louis, 
Mo., April 29 and 30 and May 1. 


New Members Accepted 

At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Rubber Association of America, 
the following applications for member- 
ship were passed upon favorably and the 
the following applicants declared duly 
elected : 

Firm Members 

V. G. Thomas, L. H. Butcher Company 
100 William Street, New York City: Philip 
Schleussner, Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Company, New York City; H. Yellin, 
Eureka Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
College Point, L. I., N. Y.; L. W. Braen- 
der, Braender & Curry, 30 East 42nd 
street, New York City; C. Francis Fisk. 
Zee Zee Rubber Company, Yardville, N. 
J.; C. C. Halling, Pacific Trading Cor- 
poration of America, New York City; H. 
P. Farrington, Peninsular Trading Com- 
pany, New York City; W. Hammesfabhr, 
W. Hammesfahr & Company, New York‘ 
City; M. C. Overman, Overman Cushion 
Tire Company, New York City; F. Law, 
Oak Tire & Rubber Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada; James W. McElvain, 
Wilson Tire & Rubber Company, Spring- 
fieled, Ill.; F. E. Partridge, F. E. Part- 
ridge Rubber Company, Limited, Guelph, 
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Ont., Canada; Ideal Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; M. Lieber, Vulcan 
Rubber Company, Erie, Pa.; William L. 
Burgess, Surety Tire & Rubber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. V. Hardman, Cortland 
Tire & Rubber Company, Belleville, N. J.; 
C. E. Hart, Giant Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Findlay, Ohio; Harry McCreary, 
McCreary Tire & Rubber Company, In- 
diana, Pa. 
Associate Members 

J. E. Bright, Racine Auto Tire Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis.; Charles R. Haynes, 
U. S. Rubber Company, Naugatuck, Conn. 

At another meeting of the Executive 
Committee held on March 21 the follow- 
ing new members were accepted: 


Firm Members 


H, J. Adams, the H. J. Adams Com 
pany, Akron, Ohio; Louis M. Kaplan, Ad- 
vance Rubber Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Cc. R. Quine, Akron Equipment Company, 
Akron, Ohio; E. G. Rippel, Buffalo Foun- 
dry & Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
W. H. Willenann, Double Fabric Tire 
Company, Auburn, Md.; Joe 8S. Beimer, 
Electric Rubber Reclaiming Company, 
Barberton, Ohio; T. M. Gregory, Gregory 
Rubber Company, Warren, Ohio; M. D. 
Kuhlke, Kuhlke Machine Company, Ak 
ron, Ohio; John Hadfield, Lincoln Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio; L. Meyer, Leo 
Meyer Company, Akron, Ohio; Paul E. 
Collette, The Oak Rubber Company, Ra- 
venna, Ohio; X. W. Obalski, X. W. Obal- 
ski & Company, New York City; W. C. 
Owen, Owen Tire & Rubber Company, 
Bedford, Ohio; Grant Hill, Porter Rubber 
Company, Salem, Ohio; Schacht Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Huntington, 
Md.; Ed. C, Sweeney, Sweeney & Com- 
pany, New York City; A. P. Wetlen, West 
ern Reserve Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio; F. E. Holcombe, Williams Foundry 
& Machine Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Associate Members 
W. H. Dickerson, Meyer & Brown, New 
York City; Arthur S. Hopkins, United 
States Rubber Company, New York City. 


Nominating Committee 

At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Rubber Association it 
was voted that the Nominating Commit 
tee of the Association for 1919 be as fol- 
lows: Bertram G. Work, Chairman; H. 
S. Firestone, George B. Hodgman, Fred- 
erick C. Hood and H. C. Pearson, these 
being the last five presidents of the Asso- 
ciation in the order named. 

The hope was further expressed by the 
members of the Executive Committee and 
others present that the precedent thus es- 
tablished would be followed in succeeding 
years in regard to the Nominating Com 
mittee, the thought of the Executive Com- 
mittee being that the last five past presi 
dents would at all times be the best quali- 
fied to nominate directors of the Associa 
tion, 


K. & B. Open Akron Offices 


In order to be in closer touch with 
their rapidly growing trade in Ohio, 
Katzenbach & Bullock Company, New 
York City, have opened offices in the 
Metropolitan Building, in Akron, under 
the management of Mr. A. W. P. Barber. 

This company has long specialized in 
chemicals and colors for the rubber, paint 
and pottery trades, and this expansion 
should still further enhance their position 
with these important manufacturing 
lines, through the more intimate and 
timely attention it will enable them to 
extend to their patrons, 
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News Notes of the Rubber Trade 


More Than Million and Half Earned by Federal—-M. L. Heminway Motor & 


iccessory Manufacturers Manager 
Remembers 


Trade—Somerset 


Rubber 


Fisk Financial Report—Dutch 
Friends—Harmon 


Tire to Build 


Federal Makes Good Showing 


Net profits of the Federal Rubber Co., 
whose main office is now at Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., in the home of the Fisk Rubber Co., 
to whic t is subsidiary, reached $1,033, 


1918 his is after deduction 
manufacturing costs, including ex 

ind, maintenance, selling 
for depreciation of plant 
and miscellaneous charges. 


SSOLGS for 
for all 
pense for repairs 
canta 


provisio 
ind equipment 


estimated requirements tor income and 
war profits taxes reach $343,708.96, leay 
ing a net for dividend purposes amounting 


to $1,516,983.72. Surplus for the year was 


FEDERAL RUBBER CO 
Ralance Sheet, December 31, 1918 
ASSETS 
Land, building ichinery and 
equipment $3,065,315.64 
Good will, patent rade-marks 5,000,000.00 
Inventor 2,.862,131.19 
Lccount ind 1 ‘ receivable 1,444,421.80 
Collatera note I m employees 175,958.33 
Real estate held for sak ind 
miscellaneous investment 8.1901.52 
Liberty Loan B 
‘-omp \y na ! S42 ULLAL 
Deduct 
Payment 
received ’ 
irom en 
plover 
and 
bonds di 
posed of .$14 1 
Collater 
notes 
owing 
ba ‘ 
‘ 291.8 
9,108.1 
Cash it nh hand 164,231.59 
Deferred 5.5901 ’ 
] $13,274,040.54 
seven per nuiati iT 
preferr $1.401.500.00 
Seven p I 
preterre 2.000,000.00 
Common $482,300.00 
Capital ! erve (gains " 
stock issua 517,700.00 
Notes payabl 1,700,000, 00 


Accounts payable 1,507,782.71 


Provision for Federal taxes for 
1918 843,708.96 
Reserve 50,000.00 
Surplus 1.271,.957.87 
Total $13.274,.949.54 
$254,153.69 after paying seven per cent 
dividends on first and second preferred 1s 
sues outstanding 
Total assets and liabilities dre valued at 


assets $5.1 14 042.65 


$13,274,949.54. Quick 
compare favorably with current liabilities, 


$3,551,491.67. rhe factory at Cudahy, 
Wis.. and equipment and furniture at 
branch warehouses is valued at $3.065,- 
815.64 at depreciated values, in luding ad- 


iggregating $S99,- 


ditions during the vear 


O52.23 Patents and good will are carried 
at $5,000,000 ; 

he ibilities so fat s capital stock is 

meerned are showing a gradual contrac- 
tion In 1918 there were 985 shares of the 
first preferred issue retired in acordance 
with the retirement feature of this issue. 
Ry February 1, under the same provision 


275.000.000 was required to be deposited 
the company’s stock registrar for pur- 
ntion of further outstand 


with the 
hase 


shares 


ind rede 


ing 


Harmon to Build 


Hiarmon Tire & ' 
Harmon Place, Minneapolis, 
had plans prepared 


10<100_foot factor’ 


rhe 
1211 


for ¢ 
has fOr a 


tepair Company, 
Minn., 
two-story, 


Heminway M. & A. M. A. Manager 
M. L. Heminway has been appointed 
manager of the Motor and Accessory 


Manufacturers’ Association, 33 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. This 
cause satisfaction to the many 
friends Mr. Heminway has in the rubber 
industry, with which he was connected 
for more than ten years, most recently as 
Secretary of the War Service Committee 
of the Rubber 


news will 


Industry. 











( i nde 00d & Underwood 
M. L. HeMInway 

Born in Somerville. Mass., December 
11, iS77, Mr. Heminway was educated in 
the public schools of that city He re 
ceived his early business training in the 
shoe business, in which he rose to the 
position of office manager of the Regal 
Shoe Company, Boston, Mass., and later 
to that of sales manager. of the Chas, A. 
Eaton Company, Brockton, Mass. 

Leaving the shoe business, Mr. Hemin 


way entered the rubber trade, connecting 
with the Davidson. Rubber Company, Bos- 


ton, Mass., of which he was sales manager 


for about seven years 
When the War Service Committee of 
the Rubber Industry was formed Mr. 


Heminway was appointed secretary, with 
offices in New York City and in Washing- 
ton, D. C.. in which position his able, ef- 
ficient and conscientious services were ap- 
preciated by the whole rubber industry 
and received official commendation. 

Upon the conclusion of the work of the 


War Service Committee in January, Mr. 
Heminway took over the active manage- 
ment of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association, L. M. sradley, 
manager, being on an extended leave of 
ibsence on account of illness Mr. Brad 
ley recently resigned and Mr. Heminway 
has been made manager. 


Mr. Hemingway takes hold of the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association 
at a time when its work is of vital impor- 
tance to its members. The value of trade 
organizations is increasingly realized by 
industry as well as by legislative Wash- 
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ington, and under Mr. Heminway’s direc- 
tion a wide development of the M. & A. 
M. A. is insured. This association now 
has a credit department which is admit- 
tedly the most complete and satisfactory 
source of credit information in the indus- 
try. and plans for the extension of its 
scope, as well as for the development of 
Other features of trade association work, 
when put into effect, will materially assist 
in maintaining the M. & A. M. A. among 
the leading industrial organizations. 


Fisk’s Balance Sheet 
Net sales of $36,682,163 are reported in 
the financial report of the Fisk Rubber 
Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., for the 
year ended Dec. 31 last, which is $6,765,- 
482 more than the $29,916,681 in 1917. Net 
profits for the year are $3,760,279 after 


deducting manufacturing cost, deprecia- 
tion, interest, etc. Federal taxes paid in 
1917 amounted to $549,913, and in 1918 
the estimated provision for Federal and 
excess profits taxes was $1,253,426. 

The balance sheet, dated Dec, 31, 1918, 
compares as follows with the reports of 
the two previous years 

ASSETS 
1918 i) 1916 

f al estate, buil i 

ings, machin- 

ery, etc $7,780,649 Si 16,44; $5,876,308 
Good will and 

patents. § OOO 000 S$ O00 000 & 000.000 
Investments 334,599 284,623 404,342 
Inventories 14,909,531 7,737,638 ’ 476,204 
Tires in use under 

mileage con- 

tracts 67,479 68, of 8,202 
Due on notes 

from employes 

or stock sub- 

scriptions $29,927 162,7 99,835 
Accounts receiv 

aboe $,915,45 6,262,54 27 4,296 
Cash 1,976,098 ,658,894 {67,088 
Deferred charges 315,038 565,348 260,479 

Total $38,728,778 $41,986,769 $27,796,754 

LIABILITIES 
Capital stock $21,129,900 $21,525,000 $21,900,000 
Loans and ac- 

counts payable. 9,731,12 +,.654,083 332,294 
Accrued wages 11,06 24,010 37,764 
Unpaid dividends 6,706 4,485 
leserves 238 Ni 60.648 171.768 
Surplus appro- 

priated for re- 

tirement of pre- 

ferred stock 1,938,542 1,380,329 975,000 
Surplus 4,425,923 4,005,39. 1,875,443 

Total $38,728,778 $41,986,769 $27,796,754 

The Dutch Rubber Market 


Amsterdam 
the subber 
December 31, 
issued, shows 
the trade 
way in 


The annual report of. the 
(Holland) Association for 
Trade for the year ending 
1918, which has just 
that the restricted activities of 
in 1917 were not improved in any 
1918. No rubber whatever can be dis 
tributed to factories except under the 
very strict N. O. T. (Netherlands Oversea 
Trust) conditions, trading 
in rubber impossible. The N. O. T. rubber 
committee permitted the distribution of 
only 464 tons during the past year. 

The report states that during the war 


been 


which makes 


the entire rubber trade expected that as 
soon as hostilities ceased trade in rubber 
would again be free. It hardly seems 
possible now, however. that such wiu be 


of cargo 
the activities of 
to come. 


The 


case 


the case. shortage space 
will in any restrict 


the trade for a long period 


Somerset Desk Combination 
Rubber Reclaiming 
Works, New Brunswick, N. J., has remem- 
bered its friends this year by sending 
them an attractive and useful brass desk 
combination including closed pen, stamp 
and pin compartments, a calendar and a 
pen tray. 


The Somerset 
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TIRE NEWS 


Hardware Trade and Tires’® 


Because we are now in a state of evo- 
lution, where any man who undertakes 
to prophesy what is going to happen is 
trespassing a good deal upon his own im- 
agination. Sut I want to try and narrate 
some of the things that have applied par- 
ticularly to the rubber business and tires 
in the war period, and what that would 
probably indicate in reconstruction. When 
the War Industries Board was created 
they undertook to take over the control 
of a great many industries, and the rub 
ber industry was in a peculiar condition. 
All of their raw materials, practically. 
were imported and most of them from 
very distant points so that the question 
of cargo space was a very important one 
and the government finally imposed 
greater restrictions upon the rubber in 
dustry than any other; among the great 
est, at least of all industries, 

All the rubber coming from the Faf 
East, much of the cotton coming from 
Egypt, ship space was badly needed, and 
they were used in routes that didn’t help 
the situation. As a consequence, the War 
Industries Board ‘imposed restrictions 
that practically prohibited the manufac- 
turer from taking care of his trade and 
many of you jobbers, very naturally. 
have felt that the manufacturer of tires 
hasn’t given you the attention and the 
care that he should, and we admit the 
guilt. 

The reconstruction period, however, is 
now just beginning. The War Industries 
Board has removed a part of the restric 
tions and the tire manufacturer is re 
building his organization. I want to say 
that if every tire manufacturer could take 
back his organization intact as it left 
him and start over again, he couldn't 
reorganize so as to bring his production 
up immediately to where it was when 
this condition confronted him, but in this 
regulation there is one thing happened, 
that I think has meant more to the future 
of the tire industry and particularly to 
the jobber handling tires in a wholesale 
way. 

Sizes and Numbers 

All the loss of volume of profit and 
of business could possibly amount to is 
the reduction in the number of sizes of 
tires. I remember five years ago that we 
had fifty-two sizes of tires and three dif- 
ferent types. One hundred fifty-six dif- 
ferent tires that the jobber might be asked 
to carry in order to equip the cars run- 
ning in his community. 

The War Industries Board reduced the 
number of those sizes to nine, and only 
one type in each size. That means simply 
a tremendous upheaval in this business, 
and the possibilities for the jobber to 
* Paper read before Accessory Branch of 
National Hardware Association, at Atlantic 
City Convention 


By F. I. Reynolds 


United States Tire Co., New York City 


handle these goods along with all the 
other accessories that he has under con- 
sideration, have been increased absolutely. 
In my meeting with the jobber on the 
question of tires one of the difficulties 
that has always confronted them, has 
been the tremendous amount of space for 
storage. Tires in the popular sizes have 
a tremendous turnover, but the carrying 
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required of the sizes that were not so 
popular has been a burden to every jobber. 
That condition is eliminated and for that 
reason I say that all the loss we have 
sustained, whether jobber, distributor or 
manufacturer, during all this war period, 
will be more than offset by that one tre- 
mendous change. 


Jobbers Stayed Away 


Now, to the jobber there is another 
phase of this tire situation that I think 
ought to have quite a little bit of atten 
tion paid to it and that is that the jobber, 
and J am speaking of the hardward job- 
ber, was loathe to go into this tire busi- 
ness; this accessory business. He stayed 
away from it consistently. As a conse- 
quence there grew up an entire new in- 
dustry in jobbing. They cal] themselves 
accessory jobbers. They have built up 
a tremendous business, and a_ business 
that belonged normally and naturally to 
the hardware jobber, because that char- 
acter of transportation was the natural 
successor to the horse and buggy, and the 
hardware man had all the supplies with 
the possible exception of harness, and 
partly that too. This war condition has 
swept all that aside and today every 
hardware jobber has exactly the same 
opportunity to start on an even basis with 
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the men who have been established, be- 
cause nobody has been able to supply all 
their dealers consistently through this 
period, and they have been forced to look 
everywhere and anywhere for their sup- 
plies. The established distribution has 
been interfered with and we are all start- 
ing afresh with a fine, fair opportunity 
and a clear field and I don’t believe it 
possible that the hardware jobber will 
ever have presented to him again an op- 


. portunity like there is today. 


The Jobber’s Chance 

He really had no reason to expect that 
this opportunity would ever be presented 
to him, but right now if the jobber wants 
the automobile accessory business—I am 
speaking generally although I feel abso- 
lutely sure about the tire business—if he 
wants the tire business he has absolutely 
a free opportunity to go get it and the 
accessory man has no advantage, even 
though he was established long before. 

I am speaking particularly of pneuma- 
tic automobile tires. The solid tire to- 
day for the truck is practically limited 
to the specials, for the reason that solid 
tires require technical service, applica- 
tion, and such treatment as only a man 
who makes a study and provides himself 
with the elaborate equipment necessary, 
can handle. He can’t handle solid tires 
on the basis that he can the pneumatic 
tire." It is a specialty. Some of you may 
be equipped to handle the solid tire. Most 
of you, I imagine are not, but I hope to 
see the day when the solid tire will be 
just as readily merchandisable as_ the 
pneumatic tire is now. You men who 
handle pneumatic tires can sell them for 
trucks just as easily as you can for pas- 
senger cars. They are being made now 
in larger sizes to carry the heavy trucks. 
So that all of these things are really an 
evolution from this war condition. 


Another German Mistake 


Many of you men probably recall that 
when Germany first started this war the 
whole idea was that if she could get con- 
trol of the junctions, the centers of trans- 
portation, that she had her opponents 
absolutely at a disadvantage, and every 
possible move that Germany made at first 
was to secure junction points, rail heads, 
and she was reasonably successful—but 
she overlooked the faet that this automo- 
bile and motor car industry had grown 
to tremendous proportions. 

The first setback she had was when she 
first tried to go to Paris; and the French 
used omnibuses and every other kind of 
motor vehicle to move the troops down 
to the Marne to stop her there, and in 
the last battle of the Marne the beginning 
of the end of Germany, it was our motor 
lines that we sent over that were loaded 
down with troops and moved to the front 








to stop the ir advance second 


on Paris the 

time 

rhat is what motor transportation has 

grown to and that 
If our motor system had not developed 


is what it means 


to its present state, our railroads would 
have fallen down absolutely in the diffi- 
culties that were laid upon them recently. 
The development of the motor truck 
along that line requires greater rapidity, 
a smoother run, easier movement, every 
possible phase that induced the govern 
ment to turn to the pneumatic tire in 


place of the solid and that is because of 
the development of these tremendous large 
tires for the truck and they are just as 
ready merchantable as the ordinary tire 
for passenger cars. 
Offers a Great Future 

The future of the automobile and the 
automobile tire, as I se if offers the 
most tremendous possibilities of any busi 
ness of marketing that I know of 


foods 
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rhe motor car manufacturer is turning 
back readily today to production of motor 
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4 Foreign Trade Committee 
It is officially announced that a 


com- 


cars. It will not be later than July or mittee on foreign trade, composed of 
August before he will have his produc- members of virtually all Government de- 
tion up to about what it was in 1917, a partments and boards, has been formed 


million ahd a half cars a year. The best 
indications are that that will increase up 
to about two million cars a year and that 
product on will probably bring about a 
total aggregate of cars running in the 
neighborhood of ten million in this coun- 
try alone. That means on an average of 
about fifty million tires. The average 
price of a tire today is about $20. Now, 
under normal conditions the price of tires 
will go down the same as everything else 
but taking twenty-five per cent reduction 
which I think is a fair one and will bring 
us about to where we were when the war 
started, you will have a volume of busi 
ness of fifty million dollars and you all 
know that can all belong to the Whole 
sale Hardware Jobber if he wants it and 
will take the business 


Happenings of Interest to Tire Men 
Goodrich Develops Portable Hydraulic Wheel Puller—Mid-West Rubber 


Manufacturers Perfect Organization 
Common 


Trade Committee—Kelly 


Government Forms Foreign 


Stock Doubled— 


Other News Items 


Portable Hydraulic Wheel Puller 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Limited, 
117 Golden Lane, London, England, a 
subsidiary of The B. F. Goodrich Com 


pany, Akron, Ohio, has introduced a port 
hydraulic 


able wheel pulling press to 











M. W. R. M. Opens Offices 
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the requirements of users of steam 
wagons, such as are used in large num 
bers for heavy haulage in Great Britain. 
The wheels of these vehicles are keyed on 


Ineet 


to the axles and ordinary scrow pack 
tackle is generally useless for their re 
moval. The portability of the apparatus 


enables it to be easily handled, and the 
removal of the keyed wheel may be ac 
complished without the necessity of dis 
connecting the rear axle or springs. Its 


use results in a considerable saving of 
time and of money., 
The accompanying photograph shows 


the portable press in position for the re- 
moval of a keyed wheel Pressure is 
applied to the front of the wheel on the 
end of the axle, and a pulling action is 
attained by two rods at the back of the 
wheel, these two rods being secured by 
an axle saddle which comes into contact 
with the hub flange. The wheel is pressed 
back into position with equal facility. 


HYDRAULK 


Truck WHEEL PULLER 


formed in January and includes in its 
membership the leading rabber manu 
facturers of the middle west. Its officers 
are: John W. Maguire, president, Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Christie, vice president, 
Hawkeye Rubber Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Preston E. Roberts, Secretary, Per- 
fection Tire & Rubber Company, Fort 
Madison, Iowa; and A. V. Conradt, treas- 
urer, Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo, 
Ind. Its board of directors is composed 
of these officérs and Marshall D, Wilbur, 
Palmer Tire & Rubber Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., M. P. Nicol, Ten Broeck Tyre 
Company, Louisville, Ky., and C. Wright, 
Racine Auto Tire Company, Racine, Wis. 


Monatiquot’s Akron Agent 


to stimulate and coordinate American 


trade abroad. 


The foreign trade committee has been 
organized under an authorization signed 


by President Wilson. All government 
offices dealing in any way with foreign 
trade questions are represented. Among 
the urgent questions to be treated immedi- 
ately are tonnage allocation, marine 
freights, cable and radio facilities, recon- 
struction loans, Latin-American loans, 
labor and immigration, key industries, 
such as dye making, strategic raw mater- 
ials and a unified organization for buying 
in Europe. 

The committee will act as a clearing 
house for government departments in- 


volved in foreign trade questions, it was 
explained. Business men will deal with 


the same agencies of the government as 
heretofore and the committee will be con- 
cerned only with subjects that relate, in 
a general way, to foreign trade policy and 
development of American interests abroad. 


Its functidbns will be advisory to the gov- 
ernment executives actually dealing with 


specific trade affairs, 

The committee held a preliminary meet- 
ing last week and a sub-committee on or- 
ganization was formed 


The Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ It is understood that the persons actu- 
Association has opened offices at 3382 ally sitting in conference will vary from 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL, time to time. but the departments repre 
with W. W. Todd, assistant secretary, in sented include: State, Commerce, Treas 
charge. This association, which was wry, Agriculture, Labor, War. Navy and 

Shipping Board, War Trade Board, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Tariff Commis 
sion, Railroad Administration, Interstate 


Cammerce Commission and _  Post-Office 


Department. 


Kelly Doubles Common Stock 
(Special Akron Correspondence.) 

Stockholders of the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company have authorized an in- 
crease in the common share capitalization 
from 5,029,900 to $10,000,000. The 
The stockholders thereby ratified the plan 
proposed by the directors in the circular 
sent out March 6 and made it possible for 
the board to go ahead with the distribu- 
tion of stock dividends. The plan pro- 
vides for the distribution of three per cent 
in stock quarterly in addition to the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of four per cent 
in cash. 


All Tire Sizes To Be Available 


Announcement is made by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New 
York City, that at a joint meeting of com- 
mittees representing tire and automobile 
manufacturers, on Feb. 13. in Detroit, 
Mich., it was decided that all restrictions 
that had been adopted as a war measure 
on the manufacture of certain sizes and 
styles of pneumatic ‘tires for renewal pur- 
poses would be removed and that tires of 
all sizes would be made as long as there 
is a demand for them by the public. 


Doing Business as Usual 
A. Daigger & Company, 54 West Kinzie 
Street, Chicago, Ill., importers and dealers 
in chemicals and compounding ingredients 
for the rubber industry, announce that 
despite the fire, which recently destroyed 
part of their premises, they are in excel- 


Pell & Dumont, Ine., Ohio Building, lent position to handle orders promptly 
Akron, Ohio, have become Akron and and efficiently. Plans are alreatly being 


Western agents for the Monatiaaot Rub 
ber Works Company, South BsSraintree. 
Mass., rubber reclaimers. 


prepared for remodeling the building and 
improving facilities for attending to cus- 
tomers’ requirements. 
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News Items of the Tire Trade 


Keystone Banquets Its Founders—Rubber Products Company Gets Babcox 
as Sales Manager—Bonner Tubes Have New Plant—Gillette En- 


larging 


Keystone Company Holds Victory Banquet 


A banquet was tendered on March 29 
at the Ritz-Carlton to L. Walter Liss- 


berger and Joel Jacobs, respectively, presi 
dent and treasurer of the Keystone Tire 


& Rubber Company, New York City, by) 
their associates in the company. 
Among those present were Walter 


Lowenthal, secretary; Sydney Bernheim, 
vice president; George A. Dorfman, gen- 
eral manager; M. J. Lissberger, Y. de 
Villers, R. C. Schlesinger, Dr. Whipple, 
T. Dynan, W. J. Kreuder, Milton Reins- 
berg, Louis Rosenberg. 

The banquet was tendered to Messrs. 
Lissberger & Jacobs who are the founders 
of the Keystone Tire & Rubber Company 
and the originators of the unique and co 
operative system of merchandising which 
has resulted in the phenomenal success of 
the Keystone Tire & Rubber Company. 

This banquet was an appreciation to its 


founders given by a few Keystone asso 
ciates. 
Messrs. Lissberger & Jacobs were each 


presented with cigar cutters wrought in 
the shape of Keystone Tires made of plat 
inum and gold specially designed by 
Tiffany. All the others at the banquet 
received duplicates of these souvenirs in 
gold. 

In addition to the Keystone executives, 


the guests included, Eli Strauss, J. P. 
Levy, W. J. Miller, B. Frankfurter, Al- 
fred Goldschmidt, J. Lichenstein, Charles 
Rothschild and Bernard Granville, the 


well-known and popular vaudevillian who 
has just returned from 18 months’ service 
in France 

During the speeches frequent references 
were made to the inspiration given to the 
entire organization by Messrs, Lissberger 
and Jacobs and to their indefatigable and 
continuous energy which has brought the 
Keystone Tire & Rubber Company to the 
front in such a meteoric manner. 

It has been planned to have a similar 
banquet tendered annually by Keystone 
associates to the chiefs and at the next 
vear’s banquet it is planned to banquet 
not only Messrs. Lissberger and Jacobs, 
but also Sydney Bernheim, Vice President 
and Walter Loewenthal, Secretary. 


{kron Honors Miller Factory Manager 


Babcox Stronghold Sales Manager 
In line with their established policy of 
expanding the distribution of “ Strong- 
hold” tires and tubes, the Rubber Prod- 
ucts Company, Barberton, Ohio, have an- 
nounced the appointment of Edward S. 
Babcox as sales manager. 

















EDWARD S. BABCOX 


Mr. W. A. Johnston, president of the 
company, said recently: 

“The Rubber Products Company has 
just about completed its twentieth year 


of development, and during this period has 
enjoyed a very substantial and prosperous 


growth. Its sales have increased to the 
point where our goods are known and 
used practically throughout the world. 


lor years it is well known that “ Strong 
hold” tires and tubes have been giving 
satisfaction in a quiet conservative way, 
to thousands and thousands of users, One 
of our managers told me the other day 
that our 5,000 mile service basis has been 
so often exceeded in actual use that deal 














KEYSTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY VIcTorRY BANQUET, 


Rirz-CAarLTon 
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ers everywhere know “Stronghold” as 
the tire that gives supreme results. 

The new “ Stronghold Cord” tire, which 
has been running on our test cars through 
the country for many months, is exceed- 
ing our expectations, and will shortly be 
unnounced as ready for the trade. This 
new improved tire will give us a complete 
pneumatic line, and with our branches for 
broad distribution, we are confident of a 
large increase in our business this year.” 

Mr. Babcox brings a wide experience to 
his new post. For the past six years he 
has been advertising manager of The Fire 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, and before 
that was connected in sales and advertis 
ing activities with The Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company and other nationally 
known organizations. He recently retired 
as president of the Audit Bureau of Cir 
culations (a national organization of over 
1,500 members, including publishers, ad 
vertisers and agents), and also as vice- 
president of the Association of National 
Advertisers, 


Story Acquires Plant 
The Story Rubber Corporation, 1328 
Broadway, New York City, recently pur 


chased a plant at Hempstead, Long 
Island, New York, and announces that 
its production of “Bonner” tubes will 


soon be in full swing. The officers of the 
Story Rubber Corporation are: Ernest D. 
Story, president: Elmer G. Story, vice- 
president; and Charles S. Fowler, treas- 
urer. 


Gillette Takes Eau Claire Mfg. Co. 

The Gilette Rubber Company, New York 
City, and Eau Claire, Wis., has taken over 
the plant and business of the Bau Claire 
Manufacturing Company, Eau Claire, Wis.., 
manufacturing machinery and equipment 
for the tire trade 

K. & W. Removes Factory 

The K. & W. Rubber Company, manu- 
facturer of “ Maxotires”’ and other rub- 
ber oods, Ashland, Ohio, has removed its 
factory and general offices to Delaware, 
where a modern brick factory covering 
30,000 square feet has been erected. 


Akron Honors Griffith 
Robert T. Griffith, general superintend- 
ent of the Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has been elected to the member- 
ship of the Board of Education of that 
city, on which he succeeds Dr. J. H. 
Seiler, who resigned. 





Horer, New Yorxk Curry 
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National Prosperity Campaign Opened 


Publicity Drive to Restore Price Confidence Opened by Leading Business 
{dvocated to Stimulate Consumption 


Men; Open Prices 


Leading manufacturers and business 
men in the country, realizing the danger 
to industry in the slowing down of busi- 
ness since the signing of the armistice, 
have gotten together and formed the Na 


tional Prosperity Campaign, to stimulate 
business in all lines of industry A na 
tlon-wide advertising campaign, in which 
several million dollars will be expended, 
will shortly be inaugurated for the 
economic education of the public, the plan 
being to show that present. prices and 
conditions are here to stay, and that the 
consumer will not benefit by, holding off 
from purchasing in the hope of lower 
prices 

Realizing the important part the trade 
press of the country has to play, the 
leaders of the campaign last week gave a 
dinner to editors of the leading trade 


to explain the plan of 
campaign to them rhis dinner was held 
at the Automobile Club of America, and 
the membership of the New York Business 
Publishers’ Association attended in a 


papers of the city 


body. The following statement, explana 
tory of the idea back of the movement, 
was given out: “Business men generally 
do not realize that the world has been 
turned upside down in less than five 
years. Consciously, or unconsciously, they 
figure that only a relatively short space 
of time has elapsed since the war began 
and, now the war is over—-we have won 
it—let us return to our old accustomed 
ways, including the old devel of prices, 

“Finding this return impossible, and 
not realizing the reason why it is impos 
sible, business today is in a condition of 
hesitation and confusio! With every 
physical factor in America warranting a 
vigorous, energetic, go-uhead policy for 
business, there are hesitation and tim 
idity. 

“This is especially true within the 
realm of industry itself, much more so 
in fact than it is in the activities of the 
general publi Retail lines of business 


are very active. With a sense of this sit 
uation and a belief that the country is 
waiting for leadership, several of the lead 
ers of thought in this country (including 
Franklin T. Miller, of the Department of 








Tire Press 


W-S-M 


De MONSTRATION 


Arnold, Julius Rosenwald, 
Chicago; Alexander C. Brown, Charles F. 
Land, Cleveland; E. T. Trigg and E. P. 
Albrecht, of Philadelphia; S. M. Williams, 


Labor, John J. 


Joseph E. Davies, Milton E. Ailes, Wash- 
ington: Frank A. Sieberling, Cardinal 
Gibbons, James H, McGraw and others) 


have given their approval to the inaugur 
ation of what is called a national pros 
perity campaign to stimulate a clear un 
derstanding of conditions as they are, to 
bring bout a realization by business men 
in general of the fact that, commercially 
speaking, we are in a new world, and to 
start the thinking of the business public 
along right lines which are in accordance 
with today’s conditions.” 

The policy of open, published, prices is 


being advocated by the campaign as a 
means to bring about increased buying, 


the automobile and dry goods business be- 


ing cited as examples where the open 
price is in vogue. President A. C. Pear- 


son of the Association of Business Papers, 
said: “We must dispel the fog surround 
ing business conditions. We are now on 
a new price footing and can never return 
the levels prevailing in 1914 or just 
before the war. Labor represents SO per 
cent of the cost of a finished product, and 
there is no prospect of any reduction in 
wages, nor do we want any. The buying 
power of money has depreciated, and all 
the public needs is to adjust itself to the 
new conditions.” 

A statement by Prof. Irving Fisher of 
Yale University was quoted to show the 
present conditions of finance and industry. 


to 


“Prices will never return to the old pre 
war levels” this statement says. “Busi 
ness men should face the facts. To talk 


reverently of 1913-1914 pre-war prices is 
to speak a dead language today. The 
buyers of the country since the armistice, 
have made an unexampled attack upon 
prices through their waiting attitude, and 
yet price recessions have been insignifi- 
cant. The reason is that we are on a 
new high price level, which will be found 
a stubborn reality. Business men are 
going to find out that the clever man is 
not the man who waits, but the one who 
finds out the new price facts, and acts 


according. 
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Prosperity Campaign 


National 
maintains offices in the Hotel Commodore, 


The 


publicity 
10,000 
United 


whence 
to the 
in the 


New York City, from 
matter is being sent out 
largest manufacturers 
States. 


Pioneer Bishieee Man Dead 


Myer Dittenhoefer, one of the pioneers 
in the rubber industry, and for many years 
president of the Vulcanized Rubber Com- 





MYER 


RITTENDOEFER 


pany, 251 Fourth Avenue, New 
died at his home in the San 
146 Central Park West, New 
on April 2, following an illness of 
week, 


Mr. 
the late 


York City, 
Remo Hotel, 

York City, 
about a 


Dittenhoefer who was a brother of 
Judge A. T. Dittenhoefer was 
eighty-one years old. He was born in New 
York City. During the Civil War he was 
American Consul in Mannheim, Germany, 
where, upon leaving the Consular Service, 
he established a rubber factory, which was 
one of the first of its kind in Germany. 
Returning to America in the late seven- 
ties, Mr. Dittenhoefer brought with him a 
staff of hard rubber experts, among whom 


was the late William Kiel, afterwards 
general superintendent of the American 


Hard Rubber Company, New York City. 

On his return from Germany, Mr. Dit- 
tenhoefer established a hard rubber manu- 
facturing plant in Butler, N. J. Later he 
opened the Goodyear Vulcanite Company, 
Morrisville, N. J., which was subsequently 
merged into the Vulcanized Rubber Com- 
pany, New York City, and Morrisville, 
N. J., of which he became first president, 
a position which he held until the time of 
his retirement from active business a few 
years ago. At the time of his death he 
was still chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Vulcanized Rubber Company, 
of which Samuel H. Dodd is president. 

Mr. Dittenhoefer was active in Masonic 
circles, and at one time was a member of 
the Grand Lodge of the State of New 
York. His wife, Sophie, died two years 
ago, shortly after the celebration of their 
golden wedding. 

Mr. Dittenhoefer is survived by a son, 
Lester F. Dittenhoefer, a patent attorney 
in New York City, and three married 
daughters. The news of his death will be 
a shock to the hosts of friends he had in 
the rubber industry, of which he was so 
prominent a member. 
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Manufactured Rubber Goods 


New York, April 8, 1919. 

The report on trade conditions at the 
end of March made by the Federal Re- 
serve Roard in accordance with the data 
supplied from districts all over the coun- 
try shows that, taking everything into ac- 
count, the first quarter of this calendar 
year makes a very fair showing in its 
business and industrial aspects. While 
this report takes note of the waiting at- 
titude resulting from the uncertainty that 
has prevailed and still prevails as to the 
course of prices, it also indicates the trend 
toward improvement and a growing con- 
fidence in the future. Business conditions 
throughout the country are, as a whole, 
not only sound, but growing better every 
day. Indications of a return to normal 
conditions are more numerous each week, 
and another month should see a 
practical end to the uncertainty that still 
exists, 

Qrders for rubber goods are growing 
larger in volume; the assortments are 
growing better, and it is 
plenish stocks, manufacturers being able 
to ship fairly promptly. while overstocks 
in jobbers’ hands are being gradually but 
steadily worked down to a nearer normal 
condition. 

There are relatively few reductions in 
price except on semi-finished materials, 
and collections continue to be satisfactory. 


or so 


easier to re- 


Mechanicals 
Susiness in rubber mechanical goods 
is very slack, in fact some factories have 
been obliged to restrict their manufactur- 
ing operations to five days a week, and 
many are taking advantage of this lull 
after months of intensive production to 
overhaul machinery and to make neces- 
Sary repairs and improvements. All are 
very optimistic and expect years of pros- 
perity to start as soon as conditions be- 
come readjusted 
Tires 

The manufacturing end of the tire busi- 

ness, which since the signing of the armis- 


tice probably has been the most active 
branch of the rubber industry, is now ex- 
periencing a quiet period due to the slow- 
ness of distributors in taking on goods for 
more than immediate requirements. Con- 
fidence of manufacturers in the future is 
evidenced, however, in the amount of 
building and factory improvement that is 
going on. Export business continues to 
be fairly good. There are rumors of price 
revisions now being under way at the 
factories of several of the larger manu- 
facturers, but none of these rumors have 
been confirmed. It is said that some new 
price lists may make their appearance be- 
fore June Ist. 

The continued fine weather is maintain- 
ing a good volume of business in the re- 
tail end of the trade. 


Druggist Sundries 


Business in rubber sundries is being 
done in comparatively small volume, a 
fact that is more noticeable following the 
high production that was made 
necessary by the demand for goods for 
War purposes. However, manufacturers 
have been able to keep their plants fairly 
busy manufacturing for stocks that had 
become almost totally depleted during the 


speed 


war. Plants are being improved and re- 
pairs being made to an extent that in 


some cases has made it necessary to stop 
production for a day or so every week. 


Rubber Footwear 


The abnormal winter that has been ex- 
perienced, coupled with the cancellation 
of Government orders, has caused a great 
slump in the manufacture of rubber foot- 
wear and caused some plants to post no- 
tices to the effect that manufacturing op- 
erations will be limited to five and even 
four days per week. In most cases advan- 
tage is being taken of this state of affairs 
to put plants in order, make necessary re- 
pairs to machinery and buildings. 





Cotton, Yarns and Fabrics 


Nrw York, April 8, 1919, 

There has been a firmer feeling through- 
out the cotton market during the past two 
weeks. This strength has been brought 
about partly by the threat of a reduction 
in acreage by the growers of the South, a 
stronger trade demand, and the prospect 
of the immediate formation of a cotton 
sales organization to take over control of 
all the marketing of the staple. 

Southern growers are still considerably 
dissatisfied with the prices their cotton is 
bringing in the present market, and 
practically all the larger growers in the 
cotton producing states have pledged 
themselves to cut down the acreage of 
their next crop, and devote the acreage 
thus saved to the cultivation of other com- 
modities for which there is a more profita- 
ble market. 


The peace conference being held in 
Paris still has a direct effect upon the 
market, which has reacted several times 
upon the receipt of cables indicating that 
the conference would not complete its 
work as early as had been anticipated, 
Trading and buying, however, has shown 
marked improvement, the mills being 
forced into the market for more cotton as 
the demand for the finished fabrics con- 
tinues to show more improvement. Liver- 
pool has been a big buyer in the domestic 
market, English buyers hurrying to cover 
their requirements before the possible for- 
mation of a market organization for cot- 
ton, such as has been suggested by Gover- 
nor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

A movement set on foot by southern 
growers to sell Germany cotton with an 
aggregate value of $280,000,000, taking 
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MARKETS 


payment from the funds now held by the 
Alien Property Custodian, has not found 
favor in the eyes of the Government, as 
this money is needed to settle claims held 
against Germany by American citizens. 
SEA ISLAND COTTON 

‘Phe new crop of Sea Island cotton is 
still moving rather irregularly, according 
to late advices from Savannah. Most of 
the larger growers are still holding onto 
their crop waiting for higher prices, con- 
tending that the prices offered fall below 
the producing costs. Prices mentioned as 
being acceptable by the growers range 
from 65 to as high as 85 cents per pound, 
first cost, interior points. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 

The market for Egyptian cotton shows 
no material change, the market still being 
dull because of the shortage of supplies. 
No further news of the steamship which 
is bringing a large consignment of new 
crop Egyptian cotton has been heard up 
to the time of writing, but as this ship is 
coming from Alexandria, via Liverpool, 
the trip was expected to take some time. 
She will probably arrive at Boston within 
a short time. 


FABRICS 

Business is picking up slowly through- 
out the various fabric markets, and the 
industry is slowly getting itself back upon 
a peace time footing. Demand is improv- 
ing steadily, and as most of the mills have 
amicably adjusted their labor problems, a 
period of unexampled prosperity is in 
sight, according to the views held by some 
men prominent in the trade, 


TIRE FABRICS 

Buying of tire fabrics continues only in 
a hand-to-mouth volume, tire manufac- 
turers being compelled to temporarily re- 
strict their production, owing to the fall- 
ing off in demand from the retailers, due 
to the new war revenue tax on tires. The 
demand is expected to look up shortly, 
however, weather now being very favora- 
ble for motoring. Prices prevailing in the 
market are about the same now as two 
weeks ago, being more or less nominal, 


HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 

Trading in this branch of the market is 
in a dull state at the time of writing. The 
high prices now prevailing are serving a 
check to business, Spring buying of hose 
fabrics is now long overdue, but the trade 
is still optimistic. There has been consid- 
erable export buying of belting during the 
past few weeks, demand from France and 
Belgium being the feature of the market, 
as ruined factories in the devastated sec- 
tions of these countries are being restored 
to a state of productiveness by the addi- 
tion of new equipment. 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 

Business in these lines has been rather 
quiet since our last report, although sev- 
eral fair-sized orders have been noted 
from time to time. In this respect, some 
purchasers for Japan have been heard of. 
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Prices continus nominally mchanged, 
ome sellers getting more and some less 


than the prices quoted below Buyers are 


st ible to obtain price concessions in 
many constructions of drilis ind sheet 
ings, conditions peculiar to each sal 
making the prices 
BURLAPS 

Extreme dullness has revailed in the 
burlap market since the last report, but 
conditions are now showing a little im 
provement arial mporters are beginning 


to show a little more optimism in talking 
They are still holding 
further orders in Cal 


over the situation 
off from 


piacing 


cutta, however, in view of the low prices 
burlaps are bringing here, these prices 
being below the cost of replacement. Deal 


ers have been doing a little trading, both 
in the local and Western markets, and. in 
some instances are able to get from % to *% 
cents above the prices quoted below, when 


prompt delivery is wanted by the buyer 


rIRE FABRICS 
17 %-ounce Sea Island, combed, 


sq. yd 1.35@1.55 


17%-ounce Egyptian, combed 1.20@1.30 
17% ounce Egyptian, carded Nomina! 
17 ounce Peelers, carded 85@ .90 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed -1.05@1.15 


DUCKS 
Single Filling (pound basis) 
Double Filling (pound basis) 
DRILLS 


Ib. . Nominal 
Nomina! 


87-inch. 2.35-yard... -yd. .17%@ 
87-inch 2.75-yard : 15% @ 
87-inch 3.00-yard 15 @ .15% 
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j-inch 3.25-vard oe dee manie 15% G _— 
7 ounce 40-inch Ss 5.90@ 6.00 
744-ounce 40-inch : 6.10@ 6.15 
s ounce 36-inch 6.20@ 6.30 
Ss ounce 40-inch o6 6.25@ 6.35 
S ounce 45-inch* ‘ . 1.7354 ; 
10 ounce 40-inch ; na 8.15@ 8.25 
10%4-ounce 40-inch 8.25@ 8.50 
37-inch 3.25-yard 144%@ 
SCSMCM SBOP PERS cc cccccccwss 13 @ 
37-inch 3.95-yard........ cocce an  @ 
37-inch 2.00-yard Southern..... .....@ 
37-inch 2.00-yard Northern..... .....@ 
40-inch 2.40-yard Southern..... .....@ 
40-inch 2.40-yard Northern..... .....@ 
52-inch 1.90-yard Southern... see e Oe 
52-inch 1.90-yard Northern.. ‘aie 
SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2.35-yard. ‘ yd. .17 @ 
40-inch 2.50-yard............ 17 @ 17% 
40-inch 2.85-yard. é eee 15 @ 
40-inch 3.00-yard. Terre "CS 
40-inch 3.25-yard.. 14 @ 
40-inch 3.75-yard.........sss06:. secs ceo 
40-inch 3.60-yard. » wiuix mews €& 
40-inch ee 11 @ 


Note.—In view of the unsettled conditions 
prevailing in the market at the present time. 
the prices quoted above are more or less nom 
inal, and are not guaranteed 


BURLAPS 


(Carload lots) 


Per Yard 
, 


7 ounce 40-inch.. 6.15@ 6.2! 
7%-ounce 40-inch. . 6.25@ 6.50 
7%-ounce 45-inch.. .+»+. Nominal 
SS Mn I, ccccesceseows Nominal 
S ee 6.50@ 6.75 
8 -ounce 45-inch* 8.00 @ 
10 -ounce 86-inch Nominal 
10 ounce 40-inch 8.50@ 8.75 
10 -ounce 45-inch Nominal 


10%4-ounce 40-inch 8.75@ 9.00 


® Nominal 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


New York, April 8, 1919 

The general tone of the market for chem 
icals and compounding materials has 
shown some improvement since the last 
report. Producers and dealers report that 
there is a better call for their material 
now that there has been for a consider 
able period. Demand for chemicals from 
the rubber trade is showing a steady im- 
provement as operations pick up in this 
trade. 

Outside of the usual fluctuations of mar 
ket values, there have been no material 
price alterations during the past fortnight. 
Among some consumers the feeling is get 
ting stronger that the market cannot go 
down much further, and buyers are now 
taking hold with more confidence, although 
most of them continue to place their orders 
for only enough material to cover 
their immediate consuming requirements. 
Rumors of shading in the prices of dry 
colors are still current, but the trade, as 
a whole, is adhering pretty generally to 
published quotations made by leading deal- 
ers and producers 


BENZOL 

There has been no change in the price 
of benzol since our last report. The mar- 
ket is still showing a weak undercurrent, 
and well-informed buyers are operating 
carefully, knowing that this product is the 
weakest in the entire list of coal-tar prod- 
ucts, insofar as prices are concerned. Buy- 
ers still find that they can obtain price 
concessions. No improvement in the ex- 
port demand has been noted. 


LITHARGE 


No improvement in the demand for 
litharge has been noted, and prices remain 
unchanged. Business is uniformly quiet 
for both the domestic and export account 
and the trade does not see any prospects 
for improvement until lower prices are 
quoted, 


LITHOPONE 

The price of lithopone has been reduced 
to 64% cents per pound. When this cut 
was first made, only a few sellers were 
willing to sell at the new price, but com- 
petition forced the price down 
throughout the entire market. The price 
reduction has increased business to some 
extent, but many producers and dealers do 
not think that prices should have been re- 
duced,, holding that present conditions do 
not warrant any such reduction. 


RED LEAD 
A fair demand for read lead is reported 
by leading producers, and the market is 
firmly held. Demand is not good, in a 
normal sense, but producers are satisfied 
with the amount of business they are able 
to book under present conditions. 


DRY COLORS 

Developments have been lacking in the 
market for dry colors. There is an im- 
provement in consuming demand noted, 
but the volume of business booked by pro- 
ducers is still unsatisfactory to them. 
Prices are nominally unchanged in many 
instances, with sellers trying to strengthen 
the market. Blacks hold steady, with a 
fair demand from the rubber interest 
noted. Trading in blues is quiet, with prac- 
tically no demand coming from any 
sources. Browns continue quiet under a 
routine demand. Demand for greens con- 


soon 


tinues light, but the market is a little 
stronger, while trading is quiet in both 


reds and yellows. 
WHITING 

Demand for whiting is still reported as 
quiet, and the market has seen only a few 
unimportant changes in price. 

TALC 

A fair consuming demand for all grades 
of domestic tale is reported, and the mar- 
ket is firm. Foreign grades are scarce 
and no large shipments are reported en- 
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route, but production on the Pacific coast 
is showing some increase. 
BARYTES 

Prices on barytes nominally 
unchanged, and there is a fair demand re- 
ported, with considerable competition 
among the various producers. There has 
been quite some talk of price reductions, 
but thus far they have not materialized. 
A good demand from lithopone manufac- 
turers is reported. 

ZINC OXIDE 

Demand for zine oxide has shown con- 
siderable improvement since the announce- 
ment of the new and lower prices by pro- 
ducers. The trade had been holding back 
orders for quite some time in anticipation 
of lower prices, and a flood or orders was 
released by the announcement. Demand 
from the automobile industry has shown 
the strongest improvement, although de- 
mand from all sources picked up when the 
need for holding up orders was removed. 

ANTIMONY 

The market is quiet, with an easy un- 
dertone featuring. Spot offerings are made 
on the basis of about 12 cents per pound 
for oxide, although some holders are will- 
ing to shade this figure. Direct import- 
ers are offering at even 1 cent less than 
quoted prices, but report that it seems im- 
possible to interest consumers in any 
offerings. 


continue 


CAUSTIC SODA 
Offerings of caustic are being made 
freely on the spot, and second hands are 
underselling the market. Manufacturers 
are maintaining their prices on a firm 
basis, but are unable to do much business 
because of the offerings by second hands, 
which seem to corner all the business. 
Supplies are obtainable from second hands 

at a little over $2.50 per cwt 


TETRACHLORIDE 


The market is showing a quiet under- 
tone, and producers report that they are 
unable to interest consumers in offerings. 
Stocks are large, and some producers have 
such large accumulations on hand that 
they are beginning to worry over the sit- 
uation, and are shading quotations to 
move their holdings. It is distinctly a 
buyers’ market in this article, as in most 
other articles in the chemical line. 


Prices Current for Chemicals, Fillers, 
Colors, etc. 


Acetone, in drums... Ib 15%@ 
Accelerator, in drums. .1b 35 G4 1.00 
Acids, Acetic, 56%... .cwt. 7.00 @ _ 7.00 
Carbelie, C. P.....<. b. *.20 @ .80 
*Cresylic, 95%... .gal 1.10 @ 1.15 
Muriatic, 20 deg.. .Ib. 1.60 @ 2.00 
Muriatic, 22 deg..cwt. 1.87 @ 2.2 
Nitric, 42 deg....cwt. 8.00 @ 8.50 
Nitric, 40 deg....cwt. 7.75 @ _ 8.00 
Sulphuric, 60 deg..ton 10.00 @ 16.00 
Tartaric, crystals. .1b 87% @ 95 
Aluminum Flake....... ton 29.00 @ 31.00 
Aniline oil, bulk basis b 24 @ 25 
Antimony, metal spot. ..lb 7.25 @ 7.50 
SD. ¢iid« 60.9 4.6 06. lb 12 @ 15 
Sulphuret, red...... Ib. 25 @ .26 
Sulphuret, golden. . .lb. .26 ¢€ .80 
Sulphuret, crimson. .lb. 42 (a -52 
PPT eee ton. 35.00 @ 45.00 
Asphaltum, Egyptian ...1b .20 « .80 
Domestic ...cccess ton 22.00 @ 80.00 
Barium sulphate, tech- 
ME S466c0888 lb .04% @ 05 
URED cacceccoss b 07% @ 07% 
Barytes, prime white im- 
ported 4...... ton Nominal 
white, domestic . 1b. 3 @ 3 
off color, domestic. .1b 22 @ 26 
Benzol, pure, bulk..... gal 22 @ 27 
Beta-naphtol, sublimed. .1lb 85 @G .90 
unsublimed ..... b 65 a 75 
Blacks, Drop.........+.. Ib. .05%@ 15 
Nias wisiinm ive Ib 16° @ ~~ «30 
Carbon, gas, cases. .lb 14 @ 25 
Lampblack, R. M.. .1b 14 @ An 
Mineral blacks.....ton 35.00 @ 45.00 
Blues, Prussian....... Ib 80 @ .90 
DEE so vecccsece Ib. 85 @ .95 
Ultramarine ....... lb. 12 @ .50 
Browns, 
Umber, Turkey, burnt, : 
powdered ..... Ib. .05% @ OT 
American, burnt... .1b 0314 @ .04 


~ 
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Cadmium sulphide, yellow.|b. 


Carbon, bisulphile, bulk. lb. 
tetrachloride, drums.]b. 
Caustic Soda, 76@78%cwt. 
Chalk, precipitated, extra 
light lt 
light ib 
heavy lb 
China clay, domestic. .ton 
imported ton 
i. _ ” aaa . ib. 
Gilsonite ace ton 
Glue, extra white... . 1b. 
EE. wade 0s ee 


low grade ei aol 
(drums) .1b. 


Glycerine, C. P. 

cans 
Graphite, flake (bbl.)...1lb 

powdered (bbl.)....1b. 
Green, chrome, R. M....Ib. 
Ground glass (fine).....1b. 
Hexamethylene lb 
Infusorial earth, powd’d.ton 

bolted PSST 
Iron. oxide, red, reduced 
Tee a eS 

red, pure, bright. . .1b. 
Lead, red, dry (casks). .1b. 

SUNOS bcccds oss lb. 

white, basic carb.. .1lb. 

white, basic sulp.. .Ib. 
De Gs wc awe can ete 6 Ib. 
Lit ge ‘ 

a errr a 
Lithopone, domestic, bbls.lt 
Magnesia, carbonate.. 

calcined, heavy.....ll 

calcined light , 


Magnesite, calcined, pwd.ton 


Mica. powdered....... 1b. 
Mineral rubber (asphal- 

tum base).:..ton 
Naphtha, motor gasoline, 

(steel bbis.)..gal. 

68 @ 70 degrees (steel 

See wave . gal. 

70 @ 72 degrees (steel 

bbls.) ..+ gal. 

73 @ 76 degrees (steel 

BEL. sneadves gal. 

mackine (wood bbls.).gal. 
Oil corn, crude lt 
corn, refined Ib. 
linseed (bbis.)....... 

Oil palm, Lagos........Ib. 

pine, yellow.......gal. 

rapeseed, refined.. .gal. 

rapeseed, blown -£ai. 


rosin, first rectified.gal. 


second run : 

tar (commercial). .gal. 
Orange minera], American.ib. 

POEEOE. és + Kacnces lb. 
Paraphenylenediamine . .Ib. 
Petrolatum, bbls., amber.]b. 

pale yellow Ib. 
Pine tar kiln bbl. 
Pitch . . bbl. 
Plaster of paris.......bbl. 
Pe SEE. cindwrs% eno Ib. 

Indian (reduced). . .lb. 

a, eee Ib. 


Rosin (common to good) @ 

250 lbs bb! 
Rotten stone, powdered.Ib. 
Rubber, substitute, black.1Ib. 


SE uwhwse sae cees lb. 

brown lb. 
Shellac, fine orange 

= 


ordinary 
bonedry 


Bleached 


Bleached 


eee ton 
Soapstone, powdered. ..ton 
Starch, corn. powdered. . 1b. 
Sulphur, crude.........ton 
“Ss eee 
| eee 
commercial superfine... 
Talc, American........ ton 
French ines Oe 
Toluol, pure, in drums. gal. 
Tripolite earth....... ton 
Turpentine, pure gum— 
spirits ga 
wood Tt gal 
Venice, artificia gal. 
Vermilion, English lb. 
Wax, beeswax, crude yel.!b. 
ceresin, white ..... Ib. 
carnauba, No. . 1b. 
OR lb. 
ozokerite, black lb 
ozokerite, green... Dd. 
Wax, Paraffin, refined, 118 
120 M. P. (bblis.).1b. 
Paraffin, 123/125 M. 
» : : Ib 
Wax, Paraffin, 128/130 
3 eee lb. 
tet ef re Ib 
Crude, 120/122 M.P..Ib. 
+ “A ee lb. 
Whiting, commercial... .cwt 
Ge 64646600000 cwt 


2.00 @ 
.05% @ 
13%@d 

2.70 a 
Oo %4 a 
05 G@ 
04 @ 

15.00 @ 
18.00 fa 
.038 % @ 
47.50 @ 
36 @ 
31 @ 
20 @ 
.16%@ 
18s\%@ 
18 @ 
13 @ 
14 @ 
.03% @ 
1.00 fa 
60.00 
70.00 @ 
OT G4 
15 @ 

10% @ 
09% @ 
.09 @ 
08%@ 
.01%@ 

mM “s ad 

*.12 a 
.0614%4@ 
12 @ 
12 @ 
Hd fa 

68.00 @ 
.04% @ 
80.00 
.234%@ 
.30%G@ 
31%@ 
.33%@ 
36%G@ 
17 fa 
18 @ 
153 @ 
Nominal 
67 @ 

145 @ 

160 @ 
74 @ 
.76 @ 
3204 G 
13% 
“15° @ 

3.25 @ 
08% @ 
06% @ 

12.00 a 

8.25 @ 

2.00 - @ 
22 G 
08 @ 
12 @ 

12.70 fa 
.02144@ 
138 @ 
15 @ 
20 G@ 
6 fa 
17 @G 
owt fa 

.o8 fa 

22.00 @ 

12.00 @ 

4.50 a 

*50.00 @ 

3.20 @ 

3.20 @ 

1.80 fa 

20.00 Fi 
*30.00 (a 
22 G 
60.00 @ 
60 a 
62 @ 
13 G@ 
140 @ 
fa 

22 fa 
.43 fa 

*35 @ 

* 6 @ 

* 65 fa 
09 % @ 
1144 
12%@ 
134%@ 


2.25 


-06 
14 


3.25 


.05 % 
05% 
04% 


20.00 
25.00 
.05 
60.00 
45 
.B5 
-25 


16% 
1815 


-20 
15 
20 
.04 
1.20 


@123.00 


.08 


.20 


10% 


09 % 
09 % 
0814 


.02 


1014 


13 


-' ee e 


4 
pe 
1 

7 


-05 


@115.00 


10% @ 
10%@ 


1.25 
1.25 


fa 


@ 


4.50 
.09 
‘07 

12 Or 


ae 


‘59 
40.00 
17.50 


4.25 
1.90 
40.00 
35.00 
oat 
70.00 


nl, 


.64 
15 


1.50 


.26 
44 
.36 
.61 

80 


10 


.16 
13 
11 
1.35 
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Paris, white, Amer- 
Se Seana oecSWGs 1.45 @ 1.60 
English cliffstone..cwt. 1.25 @ 2.75 
Yellow chrome ........ Ib, 26 @ — 
;Zine oxide, States Brand. 10 @ ~- 
horsehead brand....lb. +.10 @ 10% 
RURREEE ge 6d600% ous lb, F.09%@ — 
e SE whee wasen lb 7.09 @ — 
French process, green 
SE: slatted iets lb 7.10% @ — 
WO Gs Beds 6 4 ws ac lb 7.09%@ -- 
white seal......... lb 7.11%@ — 
substitutes ....... ton 35.00 @ 40.00 
sulphate, pure...... Ib. *04 @ 04% 


* Nominal. + Contract prices. 


New Jersey Zine Prices 
The New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 
Front Street, New York City, makes the 
following announcement to the rubber 
trade: 
“The consumer's expectation of lower prices 


has been a large factor in retarding the re 
sumption of business. With this fact in view 


we take especial pleasure in being able to an 
nounce the following prices effective from April 
1 to and including June 30, 1919: 
AMERICAN PROCESS 
‘HORSE HEAD” BRANDS 


Less 
Carloads Carloads 
nn” scsve o- 914¢. 9% e. 
> aie ° . 9e. 9M4e. 
FRENCH PROCESS 
*“ FLORENCE" BRANDS 
Less 
Carloads Carloads 
“White Seal”.... 1c. 11% c. 
‘Green Seal”... 10 tec. 10% c¢. 
ee. BONN ha ch weds 9lgc. 9% c¢. 
Lithopone [une é he en 6 6c. 6%. 
The above prices are based upon shipment 


in barrels (in bags % cent per pound less) 
and are f. o. b. shipping point. When shipped 
in carload lots actual freight only, not exceed 
ing 50 cents (instead of 30 cents) per one 
hundred pounds will be allowed.” 


‘ 
Crude Rubber 
New York, April 8, 1919. 

The market has been extremely dull 
during the past fortnight, and there have 
been many price changes recorded, mostly 
downward. The market has now reached 
a state where all quotations are merely 
nominal, and where individual conditions 
surrounding each sale usually make the 
price at which the transaction is put 
through, 

Heavy offerings by importers serve to 
depress the market, and arrivals from 
primary markets continue usually heavy. 
The volume of imports is now larger than 
at any time since the beginning of the 
way, producers evidently trying to rush 
their goods to the market to dispose of 
them before too great a price reaction 
sets in 

Manufacturers, always cautious when 
buying in a declining market are covering 
most of their current consuming require- 
ments on direct shipments, and this has 
had a tendency to slacken the interest felt 
in spot and nearby positions. Para up- 
river fine is quoted down 1% cent at 55 
cents, and up-river medium is 1 cent lower 
at 52 cents per pound. Up-river coarse 
and Caucho ball remain unchanged at 34 
cents per pound each. Ceylon ribbed 
smoked sheets are materially lower, being 
quoted down from 51% cents to 48 cents. 
Smoked sheets plain are 3 cents lower at 
{7 cents, and first latex pale crepe is 3% 
cents lower at 49 cents per pound. In the 
Centrals division of the market, Corinto 
prime and Esmeraldo prime are each 2 
cents lower at 35 cents. 

Cents per pound 
( 





Para—Up-river fine.......... 55 a 
Up-river medium .......... 52 @ 
Up-river coarse ..........-. 34 « 
CUBES BEE cc ccccevcuseces’ 34 a 
OS SG OO ree eee 48 a 
Islamds COArse ...-...ssse0% 21% @ 
SE ccc uccescuaneneave 23 a 
Pee. GS... con vawevesccs 62 @ 

Ceylons—Smoked sheets, ribbed 48 ee acaa 
Smoked sheets, plain....... 47 Se cece 
First latex pale crepe...... 49 a ses 
DIRROP COORD 0c ccsemradeasuns 54 a 


, > land 


mf 


Clean brown crepe......... 54 @ 
Centrals—Corinto prime...... 35 @ 
Esemeralda, prime ........ 35 @ 
Mexican Scrap .y.+..-.e00. 39 @ 
ee: SE ba Srwavess s 90 @ 
Balata, block Panama...... 53 @ .. 
GUE cancchvebedckecass 30 @ ., 
Africans—Rio Nunez string— 55 @ 
BEGUN, GIG Ges cccccovecces 55 @ 
Scrap Rubber 
New York, April 8, 1919. 
The scrap rubber market, which has 
been without activity for many months, 


showed some excitement last week on the 


receipt of inquiries for boots and shoes 
coming from reclaimers. Scrap dealers 


are again full of hopes for they. consider 
these inquiries as an indication of better 
times than those they have been experi 
encing. 

In tires very little business is being done 
and the same is true in the case of inner 
tubes and mechanicals. 

The following are averages of 
sales prices in New York: 


dealers’ 


Boots and shoes.......... 6.50 @ 6.75 
Arctics, trimmed ......... 4.75 @ 5.00 
Arcties, untrimmed........ 3.75 @ 4.00 
Tires—Automobile ...... ~. 825 @ 4.00 
Bicycles, pneumatic ...... 3.00 @ 3.25 
ty” a a a a 1.25 @ 1.50 
I ois ik de wll od de eh 3.75 fa 4.00 
Inner tubes, No. 1........ 17.00 @ 18.00 

fa 9.00 


baiie? t0Re8, BPG Be ck os i cee 8.00 


Training Rubber Factory Foremen 
The Mechanical Rubber Company, Chi- 


cago, Ill., has inaugurated a_ special 
course of training for its foremen in 
order to improve production and labor 


relations in its plant. A study group has 


been organized under John HB. Calder, 
M. E., of the Business Training Corpora- 


tion, New York, and R. H. Elwell, Super 


intendent, at the factory, to take up a 
course in modern production methods. 
Mr. Elwell is of the opinion that in- 


creased efficiency in the plant and more 
harmonious relations with employes de- 
pends ultimately on the foremen trained 
in the principles of management and pro- 
duction, and having a broader vision of 


the company as a whole, can get better 
results. An additional object is to de- 
velop competent understudies for the 


foremen among the more ambitious em- 
ployes of the plant. 


The foremen’s class is studying such 
subjects as plant layout and routing; 
purchasing, stockkeeping and storekeep- 


ing; reduction of waste; production re- 
cords; cost acounting; labor turnover; 
selection, training and supervision of em- 
ployes; handling different classes of 
labor; discipline; safety and sanitation. 
The course consists of text books, prob- 
lems and conferences and lasts three 
months. 


F. E. Partridge Plans 


The F. L. Partridge Rubber Company, 
Limited, Guelph, Ontario, Canada, will 


build a 3-story, 60 x 100 ft., addition to 
its factory for the manufacture of auto- 


mobile tires. James, Loudon & Hertz- 
berg, Excelsior Life Building, Toronto, 
Canada are the architetcs in charge of 


the improvement, which will cost approx- 
imately $60,000. 


Monatiquot’s Trenton Agent 
The Monatiquot Rubber Works Com- 


pany, South Braintree, Mass., rubber re- 
claimer, has appointed F. F. Fox, the 
well known crude rubber’ broker, its 
agent for Trenton, N. J. Mr. Fox’s long 


experience in Trenton should prove very 
valuable to the Monatiquot. 
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We solicit inquiries for 


ORGANIC 
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National Aniline & Chemical Company 










Incorporated 
Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 
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Charlotte Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis Providence 

















F. R. Henderson & Co. 


IMPORTERS 


Crude Rubber 
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